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Duccesiqel Te leackers Agpec, 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? 

Dr. Suzzalo says: ‘‘Training children to a competent and ready use of the 


dictionary and fixing the habit of c onsulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a student.’ 


Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
win. Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 
Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 


30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References, 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 








TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG re REE a E 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers ae 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....<meee== Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $S5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

&® Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BRE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors. and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold bythe 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttens orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
Wi! pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 














* Print Your Own eens or Pen Written Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on the 
“Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always *° ‘Remember 
The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “Modern” 
Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
pag ener or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way. Put it 
on Duplicator, a strong copy is transferred to the ag remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 








tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything = be duplicated in one or more colors at the sametime. So simple 
achill can use it. 
complete, $4.50 — Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, or $4.05 net. Booklet of 
Other sizes free. Address the manufacturer. 


& C. IURKIN & REEVES CO. 


asts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, 


339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














PLAYGROUND EQUIPMEN 





The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


Make the youngsters of your school happy, healthy and contented by 
installing our playground apparatus. Let the boys and girls slide, 
teeter, swing and romp to their hearts’ content. Our teeter boards, 
slides, giant strides, swings, merry-go-rounds, combination frames 

and other equipment are built right, and are guaranteed to stand 

hard usage; correctly designed for strength and safety. May 
. we send youa copy of our Sporting Goods Catalog No. 69 P03 
describing this line ? 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


\ 





Poems of Christmastide 


Old Chums 


Said the Yule-log so bright 
To the Tree in delight, 
,‘‘Surprises are many 
When Christmas Eve comes — 
Do you know, we’re old chums?” 
—A.E. A. 


A Christmas Carol 


The moon that now is shining 
In skies so blue and bright, 
Shone ages since on Shepherds 
Who watched their docks by night. 
There was no sound upon the earth 
The azure air was still, 
The sheep in quiet clusters lay 
Upon the grassy hill. 


When lo! a white-winged Angel 
The watchers stood before, 

And told how Christ was born on earth 
For mortals to adore; 

He bade the trembling Shepherds 
Listen, nor be afraid, 

And told how in a manger 
The glorious Child was laid. 


When suddenly in the Heavens 
Appeared an Angel Band, 
The while in reverent wonder 
The Syrian Shepherds stand. 
And all the bright host chanted 
Words that shall never cease — 
Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth, good-will and peace! 
— Adelaide Anne Procte 


Christmas Carol 


The earth has grown old with its burdc. 
of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and 
fair, 
‘nd its soul, full of music, breaks forth 
on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to- 
night! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod 
The feet of the C hrist-Child fall gentle and 
white, 
And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out 
with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lowly, the wretched 
and poor, 

That voice of the Christ-Child shall fall, 
And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of a hope that he dared not to dream of 

before, 

With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the 
field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas 
have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
— Phillips Brooks in Young People’s 
Weekly 
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Hii Thirty sow Christmas Diptogues : and Plays. 
75 Pages. 30 cents. 


Thirty BES. and clever Christmas dialogues and plays 
for children of all ages. Three parts: Primary, Inter- 
i] mediate, and Higher; about an equal number of plays 

} under each division. Some of the dialogues are in verse 
and a few of the plays are interspersed with music. 
Many novelties that insure ful entert 


The Spirit of Christmas. Miriam Wilson. 15c. 
An exceptionally good two-act play. Seven splendid 
characters. A grouchy old bachelor doesn’t believe in 
Wt} Christmas until The Spirit of Christmas breathes on his 
WT glasses while he sleeps. When he awakes he sees every- 
fhing in a different light. This is a real Christmas play, 
Christmas in Dreamland.KatherineW.Davise 
24 Pages. 15 cents. 
An entertainment in prose and verse for any number of 
children. Time, thirty minutes. In a dream a little girl 
nds Christmas with Mother Goose and her well-known 





The New Christmas Book. 165 pages. 30c. 
An excellent book containing 53 recitations, dialogues 
and exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs (some with music, others | 
adapted to favorite tunes), 6 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 23 1| 
quotations, and the novel entertainment, A Living Christ- \| 
agazine, a series of tableaux, verse and prose HiT} 
readings illustrating the contents of the Christmas num- HW 
r of a magazine, each character or group of char- } 
acters representing a page. For ai] grades. ih 


Santa Claus and the Fairies. 15 cents. 
A hew play for eighteen children of the primary and 
intermediate grades. Time, about forty- Ry ve minutes. 
An evil witch casts a spell over dear old Saint Nick and 
makes him feel almost unwilling to undertake the jour- 
ney to Earthland. The Brownies capture the witch, the 


is — trip, taking love and good cheer wherever 








Christmas Celebrations. 160 pages. 
25 cents. 











characters. The familiar rhymes are introduced in a way 





An exceptionally Christmas Entertainment Book:, 





humorous and interesting to both performers and audi- 
ence. Simple music, scenery and costumes. 
Thanksgiving Entertainments. 144 pages. 25 cents. 
The largest and best Thanksgiving Entertainment Book: 22 Quota- 
tions, 12 Tableaux, 14 Dialogues and Exercises, 77 Recitations, 3 Drills 
and 10 Songs. 

The Harvest Rune. A Thanksgiving. 61 pages. 15c. 


A revelation of the mysteries of the harvest in verse, song, and prose. 
For grammer grades. Twenty-five characters. Time about two hours. 


33 Quotations, 4 Tabieaux, 13 Dialogues and Exercises 


| 
fis’am fairy dissolves the spell, and Santa Claus starts on | 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
8 songs and 72 Recitations. 


Christmas in Other Lands. 111 large e pages. 25c. 
Excellent entertainments for Primary and intermediate grades. There 
are thirteen full-page pictures showing costumes of the children of | 
many different nations, such as Russia, Italy, Germany, etc. Many 1|| | 
pages of music, pictures of Christ and the Madonna, recitations, sug- 
gestions, descriptions of how Christmas is observed in other countries. 


hristmas Gems. 112 pages. 25 cents. 
100 selected readings and recitations exceptionally well written. Hi 


Catalogues forwarded without charge—The Teachers Catalog 











Catalogue of School Equipment No. 22 | 
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Lost 


(The One Cent Size is 12 to 


15 times as 
large as this picture 


Order NOW February 
Pictures of Washington | 
— Lincoln — Longfellow. 
A cent each now — $1.00 
per hundred. A saving 
of 50 cents on every 
hundred. 





Give each pupil 
a beautiful 
PERRY PICTURE 
for a 
Christmas Gift 


Soetesestns 





a 





DO NOT WAIT A | 
SINGLE DAY BEFORE | 
ORDERING. WE 
se BE VERY 
USY IN DECEMBER. 
R 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF PRICE ON JAN 1. 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


October 5, 1916 
The last time we bought Kraft wrapping paper we paid less than $80.00 a ton 
for it. To-day it is $180.00 a ton. 
— 





The market price of the paper on which 


all of The Perry Pictures are printed 
was 8 cents a pound. 


To-day it is nearly double that price. 

AFTER JANUARY |, 1917, THE PRICE OF THE ONE CENT 
SIZE (514 by 8) PERRY PICTURES WILL BE A-CENT-AND-A- 
HALF EACH FOR 20 OR MORE; 20 FOR 30 CENTS; $1.50 PER 
HUNDRED. 


UNTIL JAN. {, you can buy as many as you want at ONE CENT 
| EACH for 25 or more; $1.00 per hundred. 


Order To-day. the Christmas Story with them. 
Until Jan. 1, ONE CENT EACH 


Size54x8. 2250subjects. $1.00 per hundred. 


A-CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH for 20 or 
After Jan. 9 more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. 


Send 25 cents for booklet, Madonnas. 








Use them for Christmas Gifts. Teach 





for25ormore. Postpaid. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 


Two Cents Each for 13 or 


more. 


Size 7 x 9. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 





Tue MADONNA AND CHILD by various artists 





Sunset Glow 


Send 25 cents for 25 Madonnas, 
or 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for chil- 
dren, or 25 kittens, etc., each 
51% by 8, or $1.00 for the 4 sets. 
(After Jan. 1, the four sets will 
cost $1.50.) Order NOW. 


Send $1.00 for beautiful Art 
Set of 100, each picture 51% by 8, 
and all selected by Mr. Perry 
himself. A very beautiful set. 
(After Jan. 1, it will cost $1.50 
instead of $1.00.) From it you 
can make 4 choice gifts of 25 
pictures each. 





CATALOGUES 


64 page Catalogue of 
1600 miniature illus- 
trations for 5 two-cent 
stamps. (Please do 
not send for the 
Catalogue unless you 
send the stamps. 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS | 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain- 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions, 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
forthis book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 3y Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. For 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


JOLLY DIALOGUES. By Willis N. Bugbee. A collection of new 
and original dialogues for children of five to fifteen. They are easy 
to do and humorous. Costumes and scenery, when necessary, very 
simple. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
[25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook, 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 


dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery; and wholesome recitations by the most 

opular authors. For children of twelve years. 


aper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


simple. 





Among the many good 
things are ‘“‘The Dance of 
the Snowflakes,’’ Christmas 
Pictures from ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’”’ ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Offerings by Children 
from other Lands.” 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 


Christmas etc. For children of “five to fifteen years. Paper 
Entertainments 


By Alice M. Kellogg. A 
book that is new and quaint. 
Contains a collection of 
prose and poetic selections, 
carols, short plays, drills, 
and almost every other kind 
of entertainment for the 
Jolly Christmas Season. 
Here you will find what you 
want for the tot of five, as 
well as for the “big’”’ boy 
or girl of fifteen. Costumes 
and scenery very pretty, but 


binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS: FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced, For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Driil, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to 


fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 


a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
plave. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 


C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. Fcr 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 











By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this bock. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 
among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coars. 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, ete. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


ment. 
experience in preparation of entertainment books. 


But just where to get the material is a serious problem. 


These books solve it. Many of them are 


A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 


They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 


field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice, 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, d’alogues, and novel 
entertainments su‘table especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 
By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plavs. Among the days pre- 
vided for are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








MODEI. DIALOGUES. By, 


Every dialogue 


William M. Clark. 
is full of life and action. It 


One Hundred 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett 


; Bgl - , ‘ontains a wide variety o -w and origin: 

15 ¢ omposed ot it best contributions of more than Ys eae ' = : - > 7 ¥s } “as ‘ } 4 of 

thir y of the leading writers, and is so varied Choice Selections a ee i pe? : Cae Wee P es > 
: ° > corps cf especially qu: ~( y TS. 

as ‘O svl all grades of performers. Paper is * meee, — — — 


binding, 30 cents. 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
M 


Clark, A. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to Occasion this book has special points 
of meri:, and the dialogues are both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


The new 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 


Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
ths dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 


Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 





Number 40 


volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
national reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. The 
book contains one hundred 
pieces, prose and poetry, 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 
Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Bliss 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E Kiser, 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPcECHES FOR DECLAMATION. Ly 


John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the | ading 
orators and wriers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 


Recitations. By John H. Bechtel Th’s ollec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
to every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recita.ions. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 150 pieces, sui.ed to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 
Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, ‘‘I have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Every piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pre- 
viously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitations 
in prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, 
dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to 
all kinds of exercises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville materialis hard toget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
and short farces. Paper binding, 50 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 
B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required is in no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


[ovine 
/ “Story-approach” method with 

STO! RY 1 A emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
PRIMER in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

spe 9 dhe Just published. 
\ @3'| THE EASIEST PRIMER 
“a AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 
the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 








For first-year reading 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 





POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, = 40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 





Nervous headache is a definite symptom of 
nervous exhaustion. It is brought on by a 
poverty of the vital, phosphatic elements, 
without which, nerves and brain cannot 
properly perform their functions. The ob- 
vious way to secure relief is to replace the 
phosphates which have been depleted. For 
this purpose, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is an efficient preparation. It furnishes the 
phosphatic salts containing the same ele- 
ments as those found in the bodily system. 
Non-alcoholic, free from habit-forming 
drugs, and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 

in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


146 6-6 





























‘‘ There is no country in the world where the language 
of the people is so badly spoken by tke people as it 
is in this.’’ John Davis, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York 





Hollis Dann Music Course 





Break Down the Habit 


Awaken a language consciousness in children. 
Begin early in a natural and simple way. Use 
books that are based upon the latest and most 
logical principles for evoking correct and clean- 
cut English in speech and writing. 


THE AUTOMATIC SPELLER 
Nettie Sawyer Funk 


This text is one of the books. It provides tasks the pupil can 
perform. It introduces words pertinent to his needs, and a skill- 
fully arranged plan enables the child to work almost indepen- 
dently of the teacher. Makes known lessons for ensuing days. 

Price 25 cents 


McFADDEN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Effie B. McFadden of San Francisco 
State Normal School 


Features essentials. Emphasizes correction of 
common errors, lays stress on oral exercise. Re- 
quires the child to set aright his own mistakes in 
speech and writing. Weaves in grammar where 
the child needs it. 

Illustrated with beautiful color plates and half 
tones suggesting stories to tell, and w:th marginal 
drawings. (Note those above) 





MINIMUM COURSE MAXIMUM COURSE 


Send for free booklet on McFadden Series 


Rand eg png J & Company 


Chicago New York 








By HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, 
Cornell University 


A Pupil’s Book for Each Year A Manual for Teachers 


This new course is designed to present an abundance 
of song and sight-reading for the use of children study- 
ing music in the public schools. It is based on sound 
principles of pedagogy and psychology and on the 
author’s twenty-five years’ experience as teacher and 
supervisor of music throughout all grades, from the 
kindergarten through the elementary school, the high 
school, and even the university. Asa result the course 
has a breadth and richness otherwise impossible. 


A unique feature is the very careful grading of all the 
materials included —a vitally important matter from 
the standpoint of both the child and the grade teacher. 
Since the sight-reading material is kept directly within 
the reading vocabulary of the pupil the latter is really 
enabled to read at sight a large amount of music with 
pleasure as well as profit. 











American Book Company 
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Big Sisters for Poor Pupils 
Hilda Richmond 


Every teacher knows how very difficult it is to manage 
poor pupils — that is, pupils who are poorly dressed and 
fed —-among the ordinary everyday make-up of a school- 
room. In the first place the. clean, well-dressed children 
are shy about mingling with the ones in soiled and poor 
clothing, while the poorly dressed pupils are abnormally 
sensitive in all things. In between these two conditions the 
teacher must act as a sort of buffer to persuade the well- 
dressedones that it is their duty to be extra nice to the un- 
fortunates, and to win the unfortunates over to the belief 
that imagination is at the root of many of their evils: 

A successful teacher, who always had her share of poorly 
dressed pupils from forlorn homes, tried the experiment of 
interesting well-to-do ladies of her acquaintance in her “prob- 
lems” as she termed them. She carefully selected ladies 
who had children slightly older than the pupils, and was 
equally careful in picking out those who had large, gener- 
ous hearts. They were not rich, but they were abounding 
in sympathy and tact, and, moreover, did not do things in a 
spasmodic manner. They undertook the work for a year 
or longer and they saw that it was most thoroughly done. 

Quite early in the school year each pupil who needed help 
was provided with neat, serviceable and clean clothing, 
none of the other pupils suspecting that any help had been 
given. It was not perfectly new, but it was better for the 
purpose that it was not, as the shiftless parents were not 
tempted to try to sell or trade it off. The “Big Sister” 
called on the mother and impressed it upon her that she 
must keep the clothing whole, clean and supplied with but- 
tons, but where this was not done the Big Sister had the 
work done herself. The little girls had neat sweaters, hoods, 
shoes and all other garments, while the boys were equally 
well fitted out with second-hand clothing. The teacher 
reported weekly or monthly what was needed and if the 
friend did not have the clothing herself she knew where to 
get it among her acquaintances. Indeed much of the cloth- 
ing used was solicited from people having children a little 
older than the poor pupils, and they were glad ‘to have it 
used in this way. 

But the kindly, generous Big Sisters did more than this. 
On Christmas, Valentine’s Day and other holidays the 
poor children found themselves mysteriously supplied with 
the trifles the other children enjoyed so that they might 
make presents and send valentines just like the other 
pupils. They had marbles and tops and even sleds, so that 


on the playground there was an equality never felt before. 


It took time and trouble, and a little money, but such a 
transformation as it made in the lives of the unfortunate 
children! School became to them the brightest and happiest 
place on earth and they improved wonderfully in their les- 
sons, all because they were no longer handicapped by dirt 
and rags. 

I know there are some peopie who are ready to say that 
once the children are out of school, heredity and environment 
will overcome all such efforts to help and uplift them, but 
even granting that it is all true, that teacher and those Big 


(Continued on page 665) 
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A Christmas Fair 


Abigail Hamlin 


Gary, Indiana, that I happened upon a place which 

I had heard of, seen pictures of, dreamed about, but 

in the existence of which I had, outside the “dear 
land of story-books,” never really believed. It was at the 
far-famed Froebel School that I came upon Santa Claus’ 
work-shop in full operation. The jolly old saint himself 
was not there, but numerous authentic effigies in all stages 
of anatomical completeness were lying on the work-benches 
or taking shape in deft fingers. His deputy, a business- 
like young teacher, was critically directing the hundred odd 
small hands which, with colored papers, paste, scissors, 
variegated crayons and other tools and drawing materials, 
were fashioning the toys and gifts which through Christen- 
dom cram the well-loved bag and reindeer sled. 

The absorbed artisans were of the first and second grade, 
for I noticed that the faces which smiled at me as I peered 
through the hospitable glass door were shedding their baby 
incisors. With the social freedom and informal camaraderie 
which makes genial the atmosphere of the Gary Schools, 
one and another of the children held their work aloft for my 
inspection. The turning of the children’s heads attracted 
the teacher’s attention to me as I stood rubbing my mental 
eyes to assure myself that I was in a school and not in the 
“pleasant Land of Play.” She was, I felt, relieved that 
the curt notice on the door that only at stated times might 
visitors be admitted to the room, prevented me from enter- 
ing, for she was evidently running her shop against time 
and the holiday was near. She explained, however, that 
the classes were changing soon and that if I would go to the 


T was one day while on a pedagogical pilgrimage to 





auditorium I would learn what the children were about. 
And so I followed the somewhat irregular trail of the class 
to the great room in the centre of the building where each 
hour of the day some hundreds of the children are instructed, 
entertained and trained in the art of self-expression. 

After the tramping and the buzz of the incoming primaries 
had subsided into a wavy restlessness and scattered whis- 
perings, the very smallest of the boys, separating himself 
from a wiggling row, stamped up the steps and stood smiling 
— a tiny self-possessed manikin in the vastness of the stage. 
He was roly-poly, with a carroty thatch, a pepper of freckles, 
visible even at my distance under the balcony, and eyes 
which bulged with eagerness to give the wondering children 
his message. The teacher, with whispered directions, put 
two large paper boxes, running over with color and mystery, 


at his feet and introduced him as Harry Pisarsky, who had 
something to tellthem. After a moment’s pause to moisten 
his lips, he cocked his head to one side and announced that 
on the morrow Santa Claus would hold a Fair to which 
all were invited. He further told his now silent and motion- 
less audience that not only would the thoughtful old Saint 
have on sale all the gifts and toys that heart could wish, 
but that he would also provide the money with which to 
buy his wares. And then, to drum up trade, Harry held 
up to the view of the entranced children samples from the 
boxes at his feet — bright picture books, dolls and their 
wardrobes, dainty boxes of writing paper and envelopes, 
giddy jumping-jacks, wagons with red wheels, doll furni- 
ture, baskets of many shapes and sizes, grotesque false- 
faces and dozens of other cleverly fashioned toys and gifts 
for every member of the family. Harry was so carried 
away with his subject that he became entangled in his 
words so that he extolled the beauty of a “molly wreath” 
and sent old “Mother Cupboard to the Hubbard.” The 
children clapped and giggled and the patrolling teachers 
laughed from pure contagion when a napkin and its ring 
was called “hand-cuffs for mother” and when the brave 
little tongue stumbled on “poinsettia.” A large Santa 
Claus, who danced merrily, called out prolonged clapping 
from the children, and Harry, looking lovingly at the 
gracious old fellow, bowed jerkily and scampered off the 
stage. 

A little Slav, who sat next to me, and so far forgot her 
racial reserve that she leaned her elbow on my lap as she 
strained forward to'watch Harry, sat back in her seat with 
a sigh and exclaimed, “That sure was a ten cent show!” I 
smiled my acquiescence and fell tothinking that this famous 
pre-vocational school was developing at least one heaven- 
made “knight of the road.” 

I had felt the years roll off my gray head as I listened to 
Harry’s crying of the Santa Claus Fair, and was glad when 
a.dispensation allowed me to attend next morning, which 
happened to be Saturday. Long before opening time the 
children came pouring from the streets and alleys of the 
foreign quarter towards the huge mothering school building 
which dominates and centers the life of that crowded section 
of the town. A line of tense children stretched the long 
length of the lower hall and slowly moved forward, peering 
ahead like the patrons of a box office. Boy Scouts, stiff 
with khaki and dignity, policed the crowd and saw to it 
that there was no crowding or usurping of the front places 
by the stronger children. As he moved, step by step, in 
his turn each child was given a certain sum of paper money 
in a paper pocket book. Then by fours and fives the chil- 
dren were admitted to the enchanting place toward which 
they had been straining their eyes. 

The Fair was held in a large class-room whose walls were 
gay with holiday colors and clever freehand cuttings of the 
patron saint in his favorite activities. I found a corner 
which gave a sweep of the scene and was self-lost for an 
hour as I watched the ever-changing crowd of children 
at their play-business. There were counters piled high 
with a seemingly inexhaustible supply of the wares which 
Harry had exhibited. Fifth grade boys and girls, who had 
been shop-foremen, played clerks. The reactions of these 
young sales-persons were a study in racial differences. 


‘While the children of Slavic extraction were, to a superficial 


observer, least in the spirit of the occasion and inclined to let 
the customers pick and choose unaided, the Latin children 
were one with the color and esprit of the hour and merrily 
decorated their persons with the gay festoons and strings 
of beads; but it was the Hebrew clerks who, true to tradi- 
tion, expended most energy in voice and gesture and made 
the record sales. 

In the crowd of buyers were children of many types — 
sons and daughters of careful, thrifty mothers in Sunday 
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clothes and Christmas furs, quaint, recently-immigrated 
little bodies in old-country full skirts and head-kerchiefs, 
neagerly-clad‘“ little mothers” with a fat baby over-topping 
-heir thin figures, primaries, kindergartners, pre-kinder- 
gartners and toddlers. There were managers and floor- 
walkers, who escorted bewildered buyers and helped with 
the change. The Boy Scouts were vigilant in detecting 
counter-thieves and pickpockets, and it was understood 
that any break of law or courtesy would be punished by 
taking away the privilege of purchasing. I will not spoil 
my story by admitting that there was any occasion for 
applying this sore penalty. 

During the three hours of the Fair more then seven 
hundred children passed through the room. And when 
the time for closing came, groups of happy chattering chil- 
dren, their arms running over with the gay purchases, 
radiated from the great sheltering school building. As 
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I watched I thought how the heart of the good old master, 
Froebel, would glow could he see these joyous “kinder” 
scattering across the new fallen snow to the little fenced-in 
homes and tall tenements of the steel city on the lake. These 
hundreds of little ones, for the most part from somber, 
poverty-pinched surroundings, were for the once supremely 
happy, as only a child can be. The refrain of their laughter 
and chatter was “Make us happy and you make us good” 
and useful. This work of the primary classes had satisfied 
fully the instinct for creation. The Fair was a perfect ex- 
ample of “play-business.” 

The teacher and her assistants were ready to drop with 
weariness when they had succeeded in urging the last child 
away, but their faces unconsciously beamed with the satis- 
faction of having given the children infinite joy and of also 
having beautifully illustrated one underlying principle of 
this famed “ Work-Play-and-Study School.” 








A Christmas Prayer 


Dear Lord! we pray upon this day, 
Of all the year the best, 

That Thou may’st enter every home 
And be a welcome guest. 

Visit the prisoner in his cell — 


He has no friend but Thee! 
Take Thou the bonds from off his limbs, 
And let the oppressed go free. 
Give hope again to those who pray 
That peace may come with Christmas Day. 
— Anna M. S. Rossiter in Christian Register 





A First Grade Ready 
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Block-building as an Educational Occupation for Primary Grades 


May H. 


MONG the many advantages of the group plan of 
work is the economical use of equipment. Whereas 
it would often be impossible to supply sufficient 
of each of a number of different kinds of equipment 

for an entire class, it is often possible to supply a quantity 
or set of each sufficient for a small group of children. The 
set which Group 1 uses this week, Group 2 may use next 
week, and so on, thus making a variety of material available 
for all at a minimum of expense. 








Blocks of the various available types are exceilent 
material for illustrative and creative construction in the 
four lower grades. They may be used upon a table, sand- 
table, or ‘floor. Among the best known of these are the 
blocks of solid, heavy wood, beloved of the kindergarten; 
the inexpensive tinker-toy, excellent for fences, railings, 
etc.; and the peg-lock blocks which so join by means of 
the “pegs” as to make solid, movable structures. 
~A group of six children can work well together with a set 
of blocks, even a small set. More children, or difficult 
problems, will require the teacher’s presence and guidance. 
With the small number of children and a simple problem, 
the children may manage themselves. It is a good plan 
in that case to elect a captain whose decision is final while 
the teacher is otherwise occupied. Naturally, “com- 
munication,” that old-time school crime, will be necessary; 
but these small democracies, having chosen their own ruler, 
are usually law-abiding. 

The work done in this kind of construction will usually 
grow out of other class-room work or out of neighborhood 
interests. Much of that shown in the accompanying 
illustrations originated in our “social and industrial life” 
studies, and was done by the first and the second grade — 
largely the former. 

The little cottage followed upon the study of the home — 
its shelter and protection; and the barn followed a study 
of the’ farmer’s work. 

The churches followed a conversation; as, on the subject 
of church-going: When — day of the week; where — lo- 





Prentice 


cality and name of the church; why — ranging from the 
frank “Because they have a picnic’”’ to the more devout 
“To pray.” 

The power house was built from the original on the cam- 
pus. The children corrected their ideas of its proportion 
by going to the window and making comparisons. It is 
to be observed that many number relations enter into such 
construction. How many windows? How many on this 
side the door? How many on that? It takes three blocks 
of this kind to make one of that, etc. As this problem was 
worked out on the sand-table the site and the unfinished 
heat-tunnel were also modeled. Solid and peg-lock blocks 
were used for this building. 

Later in the year the farmyard scene — house, barn and 
barnyard — was made in connection with some farm-life 
study. The animals are composition, but could as well be 
of clay or plasticine. Peg-lock and Tinker-toy units were 
used. This scene was a great favorite, and the animals per- 
formed many “stunts”; the rooster crowed from the fence; 
the cow stuck her head out of the barn and came to be 
watered; the animals went to the barn at night and really 
lived quite an exciting life. 

The odd structure called “A Prince’s Fence” was so 
named by its designer, a rather abnormal first-grade child, 
who displayed his first bit of initiative in this quite original 
and very well-balanced bit of building. The idea was 
evidently evolved from the iron fences with a stone base 
in front of some of the grand mansions in the neighboring 
city. These were doubtless palaces to the boy — hence the 
name “A Prince’s Fence.” 

The scene from the “Three Billy Goats Gruff” will speak 
for itself to most primary teachers. The instant chosen 
for representation is that delightful one when the bad Troll 
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faces the Great Big Billy Goat Gruff and meets his Waterloo. 
The figures, modeled by the children, are of plasticine. 

Unlimited possibilities of illustration exist in the use of 
the blocks even in older grades — such as a walled city, 
an oriental house with a courtyard, an elevator, structure 
of canal locks, and so on. But in the lower grades one of 
their chief values is the development of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. 








Using Old Magazines 
Lizzie A. Spence 


I had subscribed for school magazines for a number of 
years and I had quite a stack of them in my closet. I read 
each new magazine thoroughly, but didn’t have time to 
look over the back numbers for suggestions. I finally 
bought four leather covered notebooks; one I labelied 
“Songs,” one “Poems,” one “Drawing Suggestions,” and 
one “ Miscellaneous.” 

Each book is divided into twelve sections, one for each 
month of the year, beginning with the first school month — 
September. 

I cut up the magazines, using all songs, pictures and 
articles that I think will be of any use to me and put the 
clippings into the different books. 

My books have been borrowed several times, not only 
in the building where I teach, but in other schools in the 
city. 

I shall soon have to begin a new set of books, as the 
present ones are filled from cover to cover. 

You cannot imagine how the children enjoy looking at 
these books. They love to find the songs they have 
learned and to copy the calendar for the month. 
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Jumping-Jacks for Christmas 
Margaret Myers 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

For Clown 

} sheet white cardboard on which the design is hekto- 

graphed. 

paper fasteners. 
1} yards of carpet warp. 
Crayolas for coloring spots and drawing face as indicated 
Scissors. 


° 8 


For Santa Claus 
$ sheet bright red cardboard on which design is hekto 
graphed. 
White paper hektographed for eyes, beard and trimmings. 
Black paper for boots. 
Paste. 
8 paper fasteners. 
Crayolas. 
1} yards carpet warp. 
Scissors. 


For the Soldier Boy 
+ sheet of bright red cardboard on which design is hekto- 
graphed. 
White paper for the eyes. 
Gold paper for the trimmings. 
8 paper fasteners. 
13 yards carpet warp. 
Crayolas. 
Scissors. 
Paste. 


LESSONS REQUIRED 
I Cutting of parts. 
II Complete cutting. 
Paste on trimmings, etc. 
IV Coloring. 
V Putting together with paper fasteners and tying 
on strings. 


The use of the hektograph made the making of these 
Jumping-Jacks an easy and delightful task for Grade 1 A. 

The foundations for all are the same and the teacher can 
easily add the characteristic of any character she may 
choose. 

If an upper grade wish to make a Christmas surprise for 
the little folks this is an excellent problem, as it gives oppor- 
tunity for original and clever designing. 
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Child Verse in Illustration’ 





Florence M. Pettee 
Director of Art, Montclair (N. J 


High School. 
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What the 


Do you know what the pine tree grows If you open wide your eyes and look, 
Awey up out of sight? Tis the moon that laughs at you! 
It’s rou 1 and mellow, soft and yellow, 
And opens wide at night; 


Suggestions 
Away ovt on a hanging bough — Deven, eng Py as suggested in the November issue for 
: ; : “Jack-o-Lantern Man. 
Something comes peeking thre ugh — arlene : 
*See November issue, page 556. 


} 


Pine Tree Grows 





Cut out to stand, cutting out tree, moon, and around distant bushes. 
How can you color it? 
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Language Lessons for First Three Grades 


Ill 


Catharine A. Denny 


DIARIES 
A DIARY consists mostly of the personal element, 


and children consider their experiences very im- 

portant. When the idea has been explained, let 

five children represent the school week. Each child 
will tell an important thing for his day. If one wishes, two 
reports for a day may be made, thus using the abbrevia- 
tions A. M. and P. M. 


Mon. A. M. My brother was taken to the hospital. 

Mon. P. M. I went to see the ball game. 

Tues. A. M. I went ina jitney. It was my first jitney 
ride. 

Tues. P. M. A horse fell down near my house. 

Wed. A. M. I was sick with bilious attacks. 

Wed. P. M. Cliff’s house was on fire. 

Thurs. A. M. I bought some shoes and wore them home. 
They made my feet sore. 

Thurs. P. M. My mother and I went away. 

Fri. A. M. My godmother moved. 

Fri. P. M. My father took me to the “movies.” 


If at first the children are slow in grasping the idea, 
suggest topics for them to tell about. Show them how to 
work their sentences without beginning with “I”’ and lead 
them to talk less of themselves, and more of important 
happenings, as the first spring birds, thunder, spring flowers, 
a fire, house-cleaning, picnic, flag day, Saturday work and 
games, hailstorm, hospital visit, parade, berry picnic, 
school promotions, big snowstorm, first frost, pictures, and 
so on. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS 


Nature, History and Geography may be presented as 
conversations or plays, and much useful knowledge gained 
in that way. In history, Pilgrims, Indians, or well-known 
characters may be represented, and the lessons will be 


made more interesting. 


The Traveler 


A traveler, sauntering along, meets a party of children 


and a conversation ensues. 


Traveler Good-morning, children. Can you tell me 


what place this is? 


4 


pases eseee paapeneed 


EJ) # 


First Child This is Providence. 

Traveler Providence? And where is that? 

Second child It is in the state of Rhode Island. 

Traveler Oh! yes. Isn’t there a river or a bay in your 
state? 

Third child Yes, there is Providence River and there 
is Narragansett Bay. 

Traveler Narragansett! What a queer name. 

First child It is an Indian name. Once Indians lived 
around here. 

Traveler Well, well! Providence is a pretty place. | 
wonder who started a city here. 

Second child Roger Williams did. He thought he would 
like to live here. 

Third child His sister lived here, too. Her house is 
in Roger Williams Park. We call it the Betsy Williams 
Cottage. 

Traveler 1 should like to see it, and I thank you for 
telling me about it. 


ORAL REPRODUCTION 


Occasionally a short story or fable may be read and 
analyzed. Write the names of the characters in the story 
on the board and ask for adjectives that fit them. These 
adjectives may be written under the names. The child 
then reproduces the story, looking at these words and using 
as many of them as possible, thus enlarging his vocabulary. 

Esop’s fable, “The Cat and the Birds,” is a good one 
to illustrate this exercise. The adjectives applying to the 
cat are sly, mean, wicked, robber; those applying to the 
birds are cunning, watchful, crafty, or wise. 


SERIES OF WORDS 


Short drills on series of words will help to eliminate the 
constant use of the word “and.” A two-minute drill be- 
fore story-telling time will help wonderfully. Sometimes 
the teacher can illustrate by writing the sentences and show- 
ing the use of the comma in place of “and.” 

Draw from the class sentences such as: 

The boy can run, jump, and play. 
A child can talk, sing, and laugh. 
I have a coat, tie, shoes, and stockings. 
We see a door, picture, desk and chair. 


papanbass rade 





The Christmas Blackboard in Gade 1B, Linccla School, Ind, 
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MISCALLED WORDS AND PHRASES 

Correct 

Hern for her. 

Drownded for Drowned. 

Busted for burst. 

Frikened for frightened. 

Hurted for hurt. 

Ain’t for aren’t. 

Is they for is there. 

Done for did. 

Seen for saw. 


Drill on the letter “h” mis-called “haitch.” 
Introduce the use of the word “toilet.” 


DRILL WORK 
If there is difficulty in getting short sentences and con- 
tinuity of thought in any story work, try the breaking up of 
long sentences into short ones. Show the class that a whole 
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story may be contained in one sentence; for instance 
a child will say: 

“My baby sister has blue eyes and she is one year old 
and her hair is curly.” 

Ask which of these thoughts would make a good begin- 
ning for the story and they will tell “My baby sister has 
blue eyes.” For the next sentence they will probably speak 
of her age, as that is the second statement about her, but 
show them that as we are considering baby’s appearance, 
we should talk of her hair next. The age may come last 
or first if we choose. 

This drill also helps in the using of different words with 
which to begin new sentences. Children are likely to 
use the same word to begin each sentence, as: 

I have a baby sister. She has blue eyes. 
hair. She is one year old. 

After a while they see how they can have better arrange- 
ment and plan their stories accordingly. This may result 
in stories being told slowly and haltingly, but it is necessary 
for the proper adjusting of ideas, and the cultivation of 
of orderly thoughts. 


She has curly 


Myth Studies 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


Perseus and Atlas 


I INTRODUCTION 

Material — Pictures showing men in armor bearing 
shields, pictures of shields, Gorgon’s head, etc. Conversa- 
tion will bring out the use of the shield. What would you 
think of a Gorgon’s head as a design for a shield? What if 
it were a real head? I will tell you a story which will 
show you what use a hero named Perseus made of such a 
head on his shield. 


Il Tue Story 

One day in the long ago the great hero, Perseus,to whom 
many wonderful things had happened, set out again in 
search of adventure. He carried on his shield for his pro- 
tection the head of the Gorgon Medusa whom he had just 
slain. You will remember that all who looked upon her 
were turned to stone, so you know he rode well armed. 

Just at night he reached the western limit of the earth, 
where he saw a magnificent palace with beautiful gardens. 
“This must be the home of a great king,” thought he. 
“How fortunate that I should reach here in time to ask 
lodging for the night! I am so tired that I could not ride 
much farther.”” Then he dismounted, tied his horse and 
approached the palace. 

The master of the palace was the giant king, Atlas, the 
greatest of the giants. He ruled a kingdom rich in flocks 
and herds, but his chief treasure and the pride of his heart 
was a wonderful garden where golden fruit hung from 
golden branches. This garden was called the Garden of 
Hesperides. 

Atlas was so afraid that some one would rob him of this 
precious fruit that he and his whole court grew very sus- 
Picious of strangers and often treated them unkindly. 

A soldier saw Perseus approaching and hastened out to 
meet him. “Hail, stranger! Who art thou?” said he. 

Perseus replied, “I am weary from a long journey and I 
seek food and shelter for the night.” 

“But who art thou?” persisted the soldier. “My master, 
King Atlas, will wish to know whom he is entertaining.’ 

“Very well, but first take me to him. I will tell him 
that which should bring me a welcome anywhere,” an- 
swered Perseus. 

“Come then. Follow me.” Perseus obeyed and soon 
found himself in a large room at one end of which, sur- 
rounded by attendants, sat the largest giant that he had 
ever seen. The soldier paused at the door. Atlas soon 


saw him and saw also that he was accompanied by a 
stranger. 

“Whom hast thou there? 
to me,”’ said he. 

The soldier went forward replying, “O great and worthy 
king! this man seeks food and shelter for the night, but 
refuses to tell me his name.” 

“Advance, sir!’ thundered Atlas. “Who art thou? By 
what right do you claim my hospitality?” 

Perseus answered, “I come as a guest. If you delight 
to entertain heroes, know then that I have just slain the 
Gorgon Medusa.” 

“You boast of your great deeds, but you do not tell me 
your name or station,” stormed Atlas. 

“Tf you wish for a guest of high degree,” retorted Per- 
seus, “where could you find one more worthy? 
of Jupiter.” 

“Beware! Beware!” whispered one of the officers who 
stood near the king. “Do you not remember the 
prophecy?”’ 

“Which prophecy do you mean?” said Atlas. 

“The one made so long ago which foretold that a son of 
Jupiter would one day rob you of your golden apples,” 
answered the officer. 

“Yes, yes, this ishe,no doubt. I will put him out my- 
self,” shouted the giant king. Then Atlas fell upon Per- 
seus and beat him severely. No doubt he would have 
killed him, but as Perseus found himself yielding, he held 
up the Gorgon’s head, turning it toward Atlas. Instantly 
he felt himself released, and rising, saw that Atlas had al- 
ready become stone. But the change did not stop there. 
His hair and beard became forests; his arms and shoulders, 
cliffs; his head a summit and his bones, rocks. Then, 
more wonderful still, each part increased in size until the 
giant became the mountain which bears his name and upon 
whose shoulders rests heaven with all its stars. 

Perseus watched the mountain for a time, and then hav- 
ing gathered all the apples he wished, said, “Good-bye, 
Atlas, I hope you will carry your burden for many years 
to come. You are suffering a just punishment for sus- 
picion and for unkindness to strangers. May the years 
bring you wisdom! See! I am taking the golden apples 
of Hesperides. Good-bye.” 


Advance and conduct him 


I am a son 


III CoNnvVERSATION LESSON 


Purpose To prepare for the reproduction by arranging 
the events in logical order and helping to fix in memory. 
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Questions Who was Perseus? How did he set out 
on this last adventure? Whom did he first meet that night 
and what was said? Where did they go? Give the con- 
versation between Perseus and Atlas. What did an officer 
do and what happened then? How did Perseus overpower 
Atlas? What did Terseus say to him? Do you think 
Perseus’s punishment just or otherwise? Why? 


IV OrAt REPRODUCTION 


(a) By parts 
(1) Introduction 
(2) Perseus and the Soldier 


(3) Perseus and Atlas 
(4) Conclusion 
(6) As a whole 


V_ DRAMATIZATION 

Suggestions How many characters have we? 
many scenes will be necessary? 
To whom does he speak? 


How 
Who is the first speaker? 
Who is the next? 


CHARACTERS 
PERSEUS 
ATLAS 


SOLDIER 
OFFICER 


ScENE I — The Palace Grounds 


(Perseus enters, looks around.) 

Perseus This must be the palace of the king that I see. 
How lucky I am to reach here just at night! I am so tired 
that I could not ride much farther. My horse needs rest, 
too. But what if the king prove to be a monster? Why 
need I fear? I have only to turn the Gorgon’s head toward 
him and he will become stone. Here comes some one. 
(Enter Soldier.) 

Soldier Hail, stranger! Who are you? 

Perseus 1 am a traveler, weary from a long journey, 
and seek food and rest for myself and horse. 

Soldier But who are you? My master will not let 
you stay without knowing something about you. 

Perseus Then take me to him. I am sure to be wel- 
come when I tell him who I am. 

Soldier Follow me. (Exit Soldier and Perseus.) 


ScENE Il — A Room in the Palace 


(Adas seated upon his throne, surrounded by officers. 
Soldiers enter, followed by Perseus.) 


Allas 
stranger. 

Soldier O great and worthy king! this man comes seek- 
ing food and shelter for the night, but he refuses to tell me 
his name. 


Whom have you there? Advance and briny the 


Atlas Advance! By what right do you claim my hos- 
pitality? 
Perseus I come as a guest. If you care to entertain 


heroes I shall be a very welcome guest. 


I have just slain 
the Gorgon Medusa. 
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Allas It is all very well to boast of your great deeds, 
but why do you not tell who you are? Are you ashamed 
of your name? 

Perseus Indeed I am not! 
am a son of Jupiter. 

First Officer (stepping near to Atlas, whispers) 
Beware! Do you not remember the prophecy? 

Atlas What prophecy? There have been many. 

First Officer One made long ago. It foretold that a 
son of Jupiter would one day rob you ef your golden apples. 

Atlas O yes! This is he. Fall upon him. Put him 
out. 


My name is Perseus, and I 


Beware! 


(Adlas attacks Perseus and they struggle. Perseus seems 
overpowered, but suddenly frees one arm and holds up his 
shield so that Atlas sees the Gorgon’s head.) 

Atlas I cannot move. Horrible! (He is silent and 
motionless.) 

First Officer What is the matter? 

Second Officer He is turned to stone. 

Third Officer That is not all! Watch! 
hair are changing into forests. 

Fourth Officer His arms and 
cliffs. 

First Officer 

Second Officer 
on his shoulders? 

Perseus ‘That is the heaven with all its stars. He must 
bear that weight for centuries as a punishment for his 
cruelty. 


His beard and 


shoulders have become 
See how large he is growing! 
See how tall he is! What is that resting 


(Officers look at Perseus in fright, then turn and run off the 
stage. Perseus watches Atlas for a moment, then goes out, 
returning soon, carrying some apples.) 


Perseus Yam going now, Atlas, and teking your golden 
apples with me. I hope you will have to hold the sky for 
many years to come. He who is unkind to strangers de- 
serves such a fate. May the years bring you wisdom! 
Good-bye! (Exit Perseus.) 


It is to be hoped that no teacher will forget that the 
language lesson should furnish words for the spelling list 
and the motive for learning to spell them. It is here that 
the children may be made to see and feel the need of this 
knowledge, and even to ask that certain words be added 
to their list. Too many times our spelling lessons must 
seem useless where words are introduced for which they 
have no present need. Remember, it is not the word used 
occasionally which should find a place in this list, but those 
used every day, yet commonly misspelled. 

The children will enjoy illustrating their work with free- 
hand cuttings. This may be done in the drawing period 
or it will furnish valuable seat work. There is an oppor- 
tunity to give free play to the imagination in illustrating 
Atlas in different stages of transition from man to moun- 
tain. 





How Atlas Became a Mountain 


(A Reading Lesson for the Younger Ones) 


By and by Perseus came into the land of Atlas, 
the huge giant who bears upon his shoulders this 
great, roundearthof ours. ‘‘Begone, rash youth,” 
thundered Atlas; “approach not the garden of 
the golden apples, on penalty of your life.” 

“Look at me,” called Perseus from afar; for he 
dared not come too near the gruff old fellow. 
“Look at me!’ Dare youcontend with me? Lad 
though I am, I have a magic power.” 


“Away with you!” roared the giant again, 
turning in rage towards him. But as he turned, 
Perseus raised the Medusa head before him; and 
in one second the giant became a great mountain 
of rock, upon whose shoulders the earth sits all the 
more firmly because he never changes. Then 
seizing the very largest and handsomest of the 
golden apples, away the youth sped again toward 
the cruel king. 
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No.1. “That’s my stocking hanging by the fireplace there.” No. 2. “Wish old Santa’d hurry!” 


No.3. But I am so sleepy, little Teddy Bear!” 


Poems Little Children Love to Recite 


Angelina W. Wray 


Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 


primary grades show by their shining eyes and 
merry smiles that they are full of joyous expecta- 
tion. 

The problem confronting the majority of teachers is 
how to utilize this eager interest. Santa Claus, to a few 
teachers, is a dreaded personage, usurping the children’s 
thought and attention to the exclusion of what they term 
their “legitimate class-room work,” and the season itself 
is merely an unwelcome break in the routine of the year. 

To the majority, however, Santa Claus is a helpful 
assistant. With a vivid remembrance of the time when 
they, too, listened for the tinkling of the reindeer bells, 
they so guide and control their pupils’ thoughts, that the 
old saint takes his rightful place as the spirit of giving. 
And as for the Christmas season, its message of peace and 
good-will rings so clearly in their own hearts that they un- 
consciously lead the little ones to feel its deeper beauty 
and meaning. 

When the children return to school after the Thanksgiv- 
ing recess it is more than likely that some one will exclaim, 
“And now it will soon be Christmas!” If this does not 
happen, it is, of course very easy for the teacher to call 
attention to the Christmas month, and then a score of 
voices will be eager to discuss the coming joys and festivi- 
ties. Let them “talk it out,” and when interest is at its 
keenest, say brightly, “Our first poem this month is about 
a little child who stayed awake to see Santa. His mother 
had put him to bed, and she had gone to sleep herself. 
Then that little fellow got up softly, took his Teddy Bear 
for company, and went down stairs to watch for the jolly 
old man he had been told was coming. It was quiet down- 
stairs. Everything looked different by lamp-light. The 
old clock ticked away, and the empty stocking hung by the 
fireplace just where he had put it. Do you think the boy 
was frightened? Do you think he was sleepy? Listen 
carefully and I'll say the poem for you, and you can tell 
just how he felt.” 

How the bright eyes will dance as they listen! It is all 
so real to them. The absence of any “stage properties” 
does not bother them a bit. Rocker, table, stocking — even 
the Teddy Bear may be missing, and yet the lines will be 
given with perfect naturalness, although if the teacher 
wishes to make the joy of the small actors complete, she 
will draw a fireplace on the blackboard, and let some child 
bring a small rocking-chair and a Teddy Bear from home. 


A S the Christmas month opens, the children in the 


Given in costume, as illustrated, with stage settings ar- 
ranged as a home interior, the poem makes an irresistibly 
“dear” feature of a Christmas entertainment. 


A Christmas Vigil 
Mother’s safely sleeping, all tucked up so tight. 
Long ago she dressed me in my “nightie” white; 
Then she whispered softly, ‘Santa comes to-night!” 
Shall we stay and see him, little Teddy Bear? 
My! it’s very lonesome! shadows everywhere! 
That’s my stocking hanging by the fireplace there. 


There’s the good old table. There’s the rocker near. 
Things look strange by lamp-light. Don’t they, Teddy dear? 
Wish old Santa’d hurry, for I feel so queer! 


Guess I'll have to hug you! There! and there! and there! 
Don’t you worry, dearie! nothing here to scare. 
But I am so sleepy, little Teddy Bear! 


It will readily be seen that there is abundant opportunity 
for change of expression in the thoughts and emotions pic- 
tured, and the learners should be taught to feel the varying 
play of adventurous daring, timidity, restored confidence, 
affection, and bodily weariness. Begin the teaching some- 
what in this way: 

“What did the little boy say his mother was doing? 
Why was she ‘tucked up tight’? Yes, it was cold, wasn’t 
it? When had she put the little fellow’s ‘nightie’ on him? 
‘Long ago.’ Why did it seem long to him? What did 
she whisper as she put him to bed? How did she whisper 
it? Was she happy? Are you happy when you know 
Santa’s coming? Then make me know how gladly she 
said it. 

“What did he ask his Teddy? Do you think he looked 
at the floor when he spoke? Oh, you think he looked at the 
Teddy Bear? SodolI. Let us look at him while we say 
the words. How did the room look to the child? What 
did he say about it? ‘My! it’s very lonesome!’ What 
made it seem that way? Yes, everyone else was asleep, 
and there were shadows everywhere. Did he look at the 
Teddy when he said that? No, he was looking around at 
the lonely room, wasn’t he? And he was a little afraid, at 
first. Can you say it as if you were? Why wasn’t he 
afraid the next minute? Yes, he saw something by the 
fireplace. What did he say? ‘That’s my stocking hanging 
by the fireplace there.’ Was he glad to see it? Whom 
did he speak to when he saw it? Then I think he looked 
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at the Teddy again as he spoke, and probably he pointed 
to the stocking, too. (Illus. No. 1.) 

“What else did he see in the room that he knew? ‘The 
good old table.’ Why did he call it good? Because he 
was glad to see it. What else did he see? ‘There’s the 
rocker near.’ Maybe he touched the table and the chair. 
Perhaps he sat down for a moment in the chair. How did 
he say things looked by lamp-light? If he wasn’t fright- 
ened, how did he speak? Yes, just as if he were wondering. 
Where did he look at the beginning of that line? When 
he said, ‘Don’t they, Teddy dear?’ where did he look? 
What did he say when he sat down in the chimney corner 
to wait? Why did he want old Santa to hurry? Why did 
he say he felt ‘queer,’ if he wasn’t frightened? Yes, he 
must have felt tired and sleepy. Perhaps he pointed up 
the fireplace when he spoke. (Illus. No. 2.) 

“What did he do to his Teddy? Every time he said 
‘there, what do you think he did? Yes, he hugged the 
little bear again and again. Why did he tell the Teddy 
not to worry? How did he say he felt? When you’re 
sleepy, what do you do? Yes, you yawn, don’t you? I 
think the funny little fellow yawned every time he patted 
and hugged the Teddy. Isn’t it fun to play being sleepy 
like this? Show me what you think happened while he 
was waiting. (Illus. No.3.) He went to sleep, didn’t he? 
When you’re sleepy — when you’re really almost asleep — 
how do youspeak? The words come slowly, don’t they? — 
with little pauses between them: Say the last line again, 
rubbing your eyes, and yawning, and speaking slowly. 
Who can go to sleep just as that little boy did?” 

The study of this poem may be linked with other work 
in many ways. A very realistic scene may be made using 
some of the patterns found in “Seat Work Material,” by 
Angelina W. Wray, published by Newson & Co., 27 West 
23d St., New York. Use the pattern for “Grandma’s 
Chair,”’ as given there, and add rockers. Use the red fire- 
place, and one of the stockings. The screen given there 
adds a realistic touch, and a table may easily be constructed 
by the busy little fingers. 

Teddy Bear booklets of brown construction paper, in 
which the children have written some of the words of the 
poem, will be hailed with pleasure by the “second graders.” 

The second poem may bring out another side of the 
Christmas thought. Before teaching it, the teacher should 
procure a spray of poinsettia to show the children. The 
real plant is undoubtedly preferable, but this cannot always 
be obtained. Lacking this, the clusters shown at every 
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No. 4. “ Far better than all the flowers, 
Is a sturdy Christmas tree.” 
Five and Ten Cent Store may be used, or the teacher can 
find explicit directions for making her own flowers in a little 
book called “Art and Decoration in Crépe and Tissue 
Paper,” published by Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
New York. Price, ten cents. 

Talk with the pupils about the Christmas customs in 
other lands, and then tell of the beautiful poinsettia which 
is so extensively used now as a Christmas plant. They will 
be interested to know it is a Mexican flower. A delight- 
ful book to read to them, if you wish them to become fa- 
miliar with some Mexican customs, is Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 
charming ‘story, “The Mexican Twins.” 

Show the cluster you have brought, and tell them to 
imagine three children talking together as they look at a 
spray of poinsettia. Each admires the pretty flower. 
Each praises it, but another child, thinking of a Christmas 
tree, is sure his Christmas symbol is the better, and all agree 
that it is. With this simple introduction the poem may be 
taught stanza by stanza. Enclosing the first three stanzas 
in a border of the scarlet blossoms will glve an easy, yet 
effective blackboard illustration, while the fourth stanza 
may be beautifully illustrated by a sketch of a little ever- 
green alone on a snowy hill, with just a suggestion of sunset , 
light behind it. 





No. 5. Snow Fairies about to Bow to Each Other. 
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No. 6. Fairies Curtsying to Spirit of Christmas. 


Signs of Christmas 
First 
Poinsettia’s a Christmas flower; 
Its heart is glowing and red. 
It blooms in its royal splendor 
When the other flowers are dead. 
Second 
Poinsettia’s a Christmas token; 
It comes when snowdrifts are deep. 
It gleams in its crimson beauty 
When the winter world’s asleep. 
Third 
Poinsettia’s a Christmas symbol, 
A sign of gladness and cheer; 
It brings us a happy message, 
And we'll ever hold it dear. 
Fourth 
You may talk of your Christmas flowers, 
So bright and pretty and gay, 
You call them tokens of gladness, 
And signs of the Christmas Day. 


I’m glad when I see the blossoms, 
But the Christmas sign, to me, 
Far better than all the flowers, 
Is a sturdy Christmas tree. (Illus. No. 4.) 
First Three 
You’re right! and we own it gladly. 
Yes, every child will agree. 
A cheer for the Christmas flower! 
But “three times three” for the tree! 


Even in the third and fourth grades the words “token” 
and “symbol” may need explanation, and the expression 
“three times three” should be made clear. By letting the 
entire class give the rousing cheers, a great deal of “steam” 
is harmlessly “worked off,” and the pupils will take up 
other class-room work with renewed vigor. 


A Christmas Booklet 


Very pretty booklets containing this poem may be de- 
signed by the third and fourth year pupils, for the flower 
is easily copied, and covers of cream-colored construction 
paper with the gay blossoms in some graceful arrangement 
are quickly and enthusiastically made. If desired for this 
purpose, only the first three stanzas should be used, and 
perhaps there may be teachers who prefer to substitute 
the following version for the third stanza: 


Poinsettia’s a Christmas symbol, 
A sign of gladness and cheer; 

It tells of the angel chorus, 
And the little Christ-Child dear. 


The reason for not using this version of the spoken recita- 
tion is obvious, because of the comparison suggested in the 
fourth verse. Whichever version is used for the booklet, 
the following ending makes it suitable for a gift. 


Poinsettia’s a Christmas herald, 
It carries greetings to you. 
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It whispers my Christmas message, 
And my wishes fond and true. 

Teachers who wish to link the poem 
with work in manual training will find in 
the “Seat Work Material” already 
referred to, a pattern for a Christmas 
tree which may be cut out and colored 
by the children. The trees may then be 
mounted on the standards and used in 
forming a pretty scene for sand-table or 
window-sill, with evergreen forest touched 
with mica snow, and snow-roofed houses 
below made from paper or cardboard. 
Or each child may be allowed to decorate 
the tree he or she has made, and carry 
it proudly home, or if the standard is 
omitted, the tree may be used as a cover 
for a Christmas spelling or language 
booklet. 

The work may be linked with physical 
training by using the same little folk 
dance given by the Goldenrod Fairies 
(described in September Primary Epv- 
CATION). ‘The same music and the same steps are used, 
thus saving extra work for the busy teacher, but the little 
song is now called, “The Christmas Snowflakes.” 


The Christmas Snowflakes 
Snow fairies, snow fairies, dancing here so lightly, 
Snow fairies, snow fairies, all so light and gay. 
Snow fairies snow fairies, see us drifting whitely, 
Flutt’ring, sparkling, all the winter day. 
Chorus 
Whirling in your face when the wind is blowing, 
Falling down from wintry skies so gray, 
Don’t you love to see all the soft flakes flying? 
Don’t you love the Christmas snowflakes gay? 

This little dance may be given with or without costuming. 
The little slips shown in the illustration were quickly and 
cheaply made of white cheesecloth, and the headbands 
and decorations were cut and made by the children them- 
selves. Tinsel or white crépe paper attached to the wrists 
and shoulders of the dancers adds to the graceful effect. 
The picture (Illus. No. 5) shows the “fairies” about to 
make their bow to each other, before taking positions for 
the dance itself. 
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No.7. “I’m the gentle fairy, Love” 
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For the sake of teachers who may be 
glad of additional material for this 
month, I will include another exercise 
which may be given by some of the 
“Snowflake Fairies.” 


The Christmas Fairies 


For four children, the tallest of whom takes 
the part of the Spirit of Christmas.) 
Spirit of Christmas 
When Christmas bells are ringing 
Their message of. good-will, 
The Christmas fairies hasten 
To make earth brighter still. 
The sweetest names, I’m sure, they bear, 
These gentle fairies, sweet and fair. 
Come, hurry through the whirling snow, 
And smile at us before you go! 


(Enter the Christmas Fairies, who curtsy as in 
Illus. No. 6.) 


Fairies (in concert) 
What errand have you now for us, 
O Spirit of the Christmastide? 
Speak but the word, and we will go 
On white wings far and wide. 


Siprit of Christmas 
Dear little fairies, tell me first, 
The pleasant names you bear, 
And what great task you each can do 
To make this old earth fair. 


Hope 
O, I’m the Christmas fairy, Hope. 
A song of cheer I sing. 
I whisper softly, “Joy will come,” 
And courage oft I bring. 
Faith 


My name is Faith. I bid men trust 
The song the angels sang 
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No. 8. “Go, happy fairies, on your way.” 


When sweetly over Bethlehem’s: hills 
The first glad carol rang. 
Love 
And I’m the gentle fairy, Love.” (Illus. No. 7.) 
I tell the story true, 
Of Christ, the Christmas Child so dear — 
That story ever new. 
Spirit of Christmas 
Go, happy fairies, on your way; 
Take hope and faith and love, 
And make the whole world hear and heed 
Your message from above! (Illus. No. 8.) 


Singing Lessons for Little Children 


Il 


Iris Hibbard Cook 


Rhythm 


EFORE I take up the method of teaching rhythm to 

B the children, I should like to be very sure ‘we all 

understand its meaning. Rhythm is oiten confused 

with time. In explaining time to the children, use 

the word pilse; ask them:to place the right hand on the 

left wrist and tell you what they feel. They know it is 

the result of the heart beat, and, quite often, will tell you 
at once that they feel their pulse. 

“Unless you have been running, your pulse will beat 
regularly. Count the pulse beat — one, two, three, four. 
Let us play the pulse is singing a song and we are counting 
one, two, three, four, as it sings.’”’ This will show the child 
that he can play the pulse of all the songs he sings, and 
that they are always regular just like the pulse in his wrist. 

Rhythm, however, is not a regular beat, but varies with 
every song, and sometimes with every measure of a song — 
it is the swing of the tune, the melody, the feeling of the 
song. Did you ever observe a room full of children while 
the band outside plays a march? The feeling of the tune 
comes through their ears to the mind, and the mind wants 
to show what it feels; the little hands play the tune, and the 
feet beat time; they must show in some physical way what 
the music has told the mind. 

For three months of the first year, the children are taught 
rote songs, three ur four every week, sometimes one every 
day, and all this time the mind is feeling the swing of these 
little songs. Some day, about the last of the third month, 
ask the children to tap the rhythm of some song they know 
well, and like to sing. Can they doit? Just try it and see. 
“Do not sing the song out loud, sing inside and tap the 
rhythm with a pencil, so we can hear what we are tapping.” 
After one or two attempts, the tap should sound like one 


person tapping, and the tune will be easily recognized. Let . 
the teacher tap the rhythm of the song, and the children 
tell her which one if is, then some child may tap, and let 
all.guess.. This is a new game and you will often see the 
children at the leisure hour tapping and guessing all the 
little tunes they know. 

Now the teacher teaches a new rote song, after the method 
we have already discussed, this time giving the rhythm with 
the words. The children will find this interesting, and the 
song will assume new attractions. When this song has been 
learned, question “Why are some tones held longer than 
others?” Show the accented beat by tapping that one 
louder, or stronger than the others, then from many familiar 
songs, develop time and rhythm in relation to each other. 

Sing the tune and play the pulse with the foot, sing the 
tune inside, tap the rhythm with the finger and play the 
pulse with the foot. How many things we can do at the 
same time! 

By this time, rhythm for all future songs is understood, 
and we have only to show the difference between two-four 
and three-four time. This is very simple, if taught by 
feeling. Sing a song in three-four time and sway the hands 
to the music; now sing one in two-four. The difference is 
at once conveyed by the feeling, and by playing the pulse 
of these songs with stress on the accented beat, the children 
will discover that the accent comes on tLe first count of both 
two-four and three-four time. From this time on, the 
teacher should beat time correctly with the hand or baton, 
down, up, for the songs in two-four time, and down, right, 
up, for the songs in three-four time, with the down stroke 
always on the first note of a measure, or accented beat. 
In four-four time, the primary accent comes on the first 
beat of the measure, and the secondary accent on the third 
beat. To distinguish four-four from two-four, the teacher 
may beat down, left, right; up. 
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December Nature Study 


Margaret Bakenhus 


Children’s Pets 
Motive 


To encourage sympathy and love toward all animal life; 
to lead children to a better understanding of their pets; 
to teach them the duties of man toward animals; to develop 
the powers of observation, thought and expression. 


Materials 

Children’s pets or pictures of them; reading lessons; 
clay for modeling; cardboard or tagboard for construction 
work; drawing materials; colored paper; literature and 
pictures relating to the life and habits of pets studied. 


Points to be developed 
Habits. 
Home life. 
Care needed. 
General structure. 
Character and intelligence. 
Service rendered. 


It is hoped that these lessons will give the children some- 
thing which shall exert an uplifting influence upon their life 
and character. Therefore more stress is laid upon the life, 
habits, intelligence and care of pets than upon a detailed 
course in comparative anatomy. The children’s knowledge 
and observations should be drawn upon for illustrations 
of the points to be taken up. Find out what animals they 
have, writing the list on the blackboard. Let them tell 
how they care for and play with them. Encourage the 
children to watch their pets or those of other people to see 
how many interesting things they can discover about them. 
Whenever feasible, ask some child to bring his pet to school 
to be studied. 

THE CANARY BIRD 


Hang the cage where the children can observe the actions 

of the bird. In a window among the flowers is a delightful 
lace. 

: Where did the canary come from? ‘Touch lightly upon 

his life in the tiny wooden cage in the bird-seller’s store. 

Where did the bird-seller get the canary? Describe 
the warm, sunny Canary Islands near the west coast of 
Africa where the birds originally lived. Tell how they 
were trapped and sent to all the countries of Europe. 
About seventy-five years ago the first canaries were sent 
to America from Germany in a sailing vessel. Explain 
that the canary has been a captive for so many years that 
he is absolutely dependent upon us for his life. Let the 
children see that instead of being a kindness, it is a positive 
cruelty to set at liberty a canary. Illustrate by stories 
of birds that have been given their freedom. 

How can we prevent birds from being caged? If no 
one in the whole world would buy a canary there would be 
no more caught; but as birds always have been caged and 
are constantly being caged, all that we can do is to make 
comfortable as many of them as possible. 

What should we do to make the little canary ‘prisoner 
happy? Put him in a cage large enough for exercise. 

Where is the best place to hang the cage? In the light, 
out of the draught, not too near a register or radiator, about 
five feet from the floor. In warm weather the cage should 
not be left in the sun. 

What care should be taken of the cage? It should be 
thoroughly washed and the perches scalded once a month. 
The floor and perches should be cleaned every day. The 
bottom of the cage should be covered with thick brown paper 
and coarse sand sprinkled upon it. 

Watch the canary eat. How does he crack a seed? 
Xxamine his bill. 

What is the best food to give the bird? Canary seed 
mixed with a little rape seed. It is best to buy these seeds 
separately. A little hemp seed (which is very rich) should 


be scattered once in a while on the floor of the cage. Some 
bread, cracker, a little hard boiled egg yolk, or a piece of 
apple should be given to him for a change. He should 
have something green every day, a bit of lettuce, celery 
top, chickweed or cabbage. His food should be fresh 
every day. 

How does the bird drink? How often should he be sup- 
plied with fresh water? 

How does the bird keep clean? Let the children watch 
the bird bathe. Show them that the ordinary bird bath- 
tub is much too small for the bird to frolic in the water 
and to toss it over him in a spray. ‘Tell the children that 
the bird does not like deep water. Why? One bird lover 
discovered that the saucer from an ordinary flower pot 
makes a fine bath-tub for the canary. After his bath, the 
bird should have an hour or more of liberty. It is not 
considerate to keep him shut up in a cage all the time. 

How can a bird be taught to enjoy his liberty and to 
get back into his cage? This is a good place to bring up the 
subject of kindness to canary birds. A canary is very 
sensitive and easily frightened. Sudden or unpleasant 
noises disturb him dreadfully. He should never be annoyed 
or teased, but should be treated with love and companion- 
ship. He has feelings, desires and affections which should 
not be neglected. How does the canary show his likes and 
dislikes? Let the children tell about the things their birds 
were taught and how. Tell them what other people have 
taught the canary. 

Besides his bath, what does the bird do to keep clean? 
Let the children observe the canary preen his feathers with 
his bill, noticing how he smooths and washes them. Tell 
them that birds must comb their feathers more carefully 
than we comb our hair. If they get dirty and entangled, 
the feathers will not keep the bird warm, and he may die. 
Explain that the feathers are warm because they have 
places filled with air between them. 

Why are feathers better for the bird than fur? 

Does the bird keep the same clothes all the year? Discuss 
molting. 

How does the canary look when asleep? Much larger 
than when awake. He lifts up his feathers and so makes 
them warmer. That is how he puts on more bed covers. 
Where does he tuck his head? Why does he not fall off 
the perch when asleep? Examine the bird’s toes and nails. 

Where should the cage be put at night? Ina dark room, 
or it should be covered with a dark cloth but so as not to 
exclude the air. 

Let the children observe the canary’s head and discover 
how different his eyes are from ours. 

Are all canaries colored alike? 

From what household pet must the canary be protected? 

Do canaries make friends with other birds? 

Do they build nests? 

How does the canary repay us for the daily care we take 
of him? 

From the study of the pet canary, the subject of other 
bird pets may be touched upon — parrot, cockatoo, mag- 
pie, mocking bird, crow, parson bird, pigeon. . 


Pictures 
Tus Pet Bird — Meyer Von Bremen. 
What Mother Brought — Meyer Von Bremen. 
Pussy’s Lesson — Sonderland. 


Expression ; 

Let the children impersonate a little canary and tell 
how his little mistress takes care of him. 

Make bird cages from cardboard or tagboard, putting 
in the perches. 

Model canaries with clay and place them ir the cages. 

Cut canaries from colored paper for the Christmas trees. 

Paint the canary. 
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THE CHICKEN 


To make a snug home for Biddy in the school-room, cut 
out three sides of an ordinary soap box, leaving several 
inches at each corner. Stretch wire netting over the sawed- 
out sides, scatter gravel on the bottom, and place a dish 
for water in the box. 

Food: Let the children feed the chicken and observe 
her movements. 

How does she seize her food? Notice her short, hard, 
horny bill. The upper part is curved over the under part. 
She can pick up anything with her bill. How does the 
cat pick up things? The dog? 

Does she chew her food? Has she teeth? The hen’s 
food goes to her crop, then to her gizzard, where it gets 
ground up. 

Watch the hen peck at vegetables. 
up the big pieces? 

What food does the hen eat? Corn, wheat, bread, grass, 
vegetables, ground bone and meat, stones, glass, worms, 
bugs. Why do we give her shells to eat? 

How often and when do we feed chickens? 

Watch the hen drink. Compare with the cat and dog. 
With the canary. 

At home, how does the hen get her food? Notice her 
legs and toes. Each toe has a long, sharp nail. Of what 
use are the scales on her legs? The spur? Watch her 
lift up her foot and curl up her toes when she walks. 

How do the hen’s eyes help her in getting her food? 
Notice that they are on the sides of her head so that she can 
look forward, to the side, and partly backward. How are 
her eyes protected? 

Can the hen hear? How do we know? Has she ears? 
Notice the two little ears just back and below the eyes. 

Find the hen’s nose. Two little holes in the upper part 
of the bill. 

The hen’s covering: Notice that the feathers all point 
backward and lie over each other. Of what help is that 
to Biddy? The feathers grow out of the hen’s skin just 
as our finger nails grow out of ours. Discuss the difference 
in feathers. Moulting. Why don’t hens like to get their 
feathers wet? How do they keep clean? How do they 
bathe? (In dust or ashes.) Why does the hen not fly as 
well as other birds? What color hen do you like best? 

How does the hen. sleep? Why does she not fall off 
the perch? Compare with the canary. Why does she 
like a high perch? (Safe ‘from rats, dogs, cats, weasels, 
etc.) When do the hens go to bed? When do they get 
up? 

‘Cua ihe hen talk? Do hens understand each other? 
Do other animals understand them? The hen cackles long 
and loud when she has just laid an egg. She clucks when 
she talks to her little ones. She coos over them when she 
broods them under her wings. She shrieks when danger 
is near. 

The mother hen: Where do hens lay their eggs? Who 
builds the nest? How long does the hen sit on her eggs? 
What kind of a mother is she? Discuss how she scratches 
for her chickens, how she teaches them to take care of 
themselves, how she broods over them, fights for them, loves 
them. 

How do chickens show affection? Anger? Fear? 

Take up the curious friendships chickens have formed 
with other animals. Tell how she mothers the orphans of 
other animals, ducks, geese, turkeys, cats, dogs, pigs, 
pigeons. How do these animals understand each other? 

Of what use is the chicken to man? How can man repay 
the chicken for what she gives him? 


How does she cut 


Pictures 


You’re No Chicken — Paton. 
Feeding the Hens — Millet. 
Summer — H. Werar. 

Moving Day — Lengo. 

Little Ducks — H. Dieffenbach. 
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EXPRESSION 

Illustrate “There’s a Queer Little House.” 

Illustrate “Said the First Little Chicken.” 

Illustrate “The Four Musicians.” 

Illustrate “The Chicken’s Mistake.’’ 

Cut chickens eating, standing, flying, running. 

Cut chickens eating, standing, flying, running, sleeping, 

hen with chicks. 

Make a chicken coop of cardboard. 

in clay and put it in the coop. 

Make a border of chickens around the room. 

Make a round bean-bag. Cut out a chicken from differ 
ent colored cloth and button-hole it on the bag. Green 
sateen for the bag and orange outing flannel for the chicken 
make a pretty bean-bag. 

Paint and cut chickens for the Christmas tree. 


THE GOLD FISH 


Let the children observe the movements of the fish in the 
jar. How are they fitted to live in the water? 

Covering:* They have a dress of shiny seals laid like the 
shingles of the house. The scales all point toward the tail 
and have rounded edges. They are smooth and slimy, 
allowing the fish to move easily about in the water. Why 
would feathers and fur not be suitable for the fish? 


Model a chicken 


Shape: Its shape is such that it can readily pass through 
the water. Boats modeled their shape after that of the 
fish. 


Tail and fins: 


Notice the fan-shaped tail. How is it 
used in swimming? 


Compare with an oar. How many fins 
has the fish? How are they used? Compare with legs 
and arms. Fish-cannot walk. They travel by swimming. 

Breathing: The fish breathes through gills instead of 
lungs. Watch the fish open and shut his mouth. Notice 
that he takes in the water through his mouth. Where does 
the water come out? What is drawn out of the water? 
What do gills do? Notice the tiny red tongue. Fish are 
cold-blooded animals. Why can they not live out of 
water? What should be done to a fish as soon as caught? 

Senses: Can fish hear? How dowe know? Dothey see? 
Are their eyes protected? Can fish smell? Do they feel? 

Food: Watch the fish eat. What does he like? What 
do other fish eat? Do all fish like the same kind of food? 
How does the fisherman make use of this knowledge? 

Enemies: Who are the enemies of the fish? How do 
they escape them? Tell how wonderfully some fish are 
equipped to escape their enemies. 

Care of the gold fish: Where is the best place to keep 
the jar? In the light, but not in the sunshine. 

The water should be cool and kept clean all the time. 
Dust and heat are very injurious to the fish. 

How often should the’ fish be fed? What happens if 
they are fed too much? 

What plants: may be put into the jar? 
greens in the jar? 

How should the fish be caught when the water is to 
be changed? Where should they be put while the jar is 
being cleansed? 

Of what use are fish toman? Take up briefly the subject 
of fishing and fisher folk. 


Do the fish like 


Pictures 
Fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes — Raphael. 
Fishing Boats — Ravanne. 
Return to Port — Haquette. 


Expression : 
Dramatize the story of “The Fisherman and His Wife,” 
by Grimm. ° 
Illustrate the story by cutting, drawing and painting. 
Paint the gold fish in the jar. 
Cut fish for the Christmas tree. 
Fold paper boats and fill them with fish, 
Illustrate the story‘of Clytie and her swift gold fish horses. 
(Continued on page 676) 
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Correlating Paper Cutting 


Bessie Dixon 
December is here, heigh-o! 


ec $I ! America, as he comes afternoon and night. After this 
To our play rooms now let us go knowledge was i , 1. th hi . naerer . 

To look for some toys for the poor girls and boys, a oe umpartec , t = S ildren w —_ very var wide 
Tis fun to play Santa, you know. to find out about Christmas in other countries. The above 


countries were studied. 

In literature, Field’s “Why Do Bells of Christmas 
Ring?” was memorized, the German legend of “The First 
Christmas Tree” was told, as was also the story of the Christ 


How do the boys and girls of Holland, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Italy, France and Mexico, observe Christmas? 
Upon investigation, many interesting things can be learned. 


Christmas 
Sanla Clay, 
sleigh 
reindeer 


presenls 





Toys 


We first used our Holland poster in reviewing what we Child. Louise Seymour Houghton has written a splendid 
had learned about this country. We then found that these Story Telling Bible which is adapted to lower grade work. 
people observed Christmas the sixth of December and the Two nature myths found a place in our literature. Chil- 
children thought it would be fine to have St. Nicholas visit dren never tire of hearing “Why Evergreen Trees Never 
Lose their Leaves” and 
“Why the Juniper Has Ber- 
ries.” The story of “How 
the Camel Got His Hump” 
was reviewed, and the wise 
men following the star was 
shown in poster form. 

In language, the apostrophe 
was studied and the “Story of 
the Marks of Punctuation” 
poster was completed. 

The spelling poster in- 
cluded the Christmas words. 
The children were delighted 
to cut the words in the other 
spelling posters, but they 
were very enthusiastic over 
the cutting of these words. 

As Christmas calls for 
remembrances, the children 
searched their banks for 
money. Hence, they were 
much interested in the study 
of money values. In grade 
one they had become familiar 
with values from one to ten 
cents. Now thcy found that 
one hundred cents made one 
dollar, ten dimes made one 
dollar, four quarters made 
one dollar, and two half 
dollars made a whole dollar. 
Then we made a poster of 
this order: 
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10 cents = 1 dime 
10 dimes = 1 dollar 
100 cents = 1 dollar 
50 cents + 50 cents = 1 dollar 
25 cents + 25 cents + 25cents + 
25 cents = 1 dollar 


As the work of this month allows so 
many posters, let the children review 
the bell poster of September and the 
November music poster in the techni- 
cal music work. 

During the Nature period, holly 
and mistletoe were studied, and the 
children cut borders of these for the 
room. Thus, we ended a month of 
interesting work. 





The Christmas Tree 


(For twelve little folks, one boy as Santa — each with letter.) 


Acrostic — C—H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S Santa 
(Given by nine older children, including Santa, each showing letter: What 1S it is lacking? The TREE, do you say 
as he recites.) Well it is lucky — there’s one stowed away 
I’ve brought the C-andy, as you see: Down in the depths of my big reindeer sleigh, 
I’ve brought the H-olly, as bright as can be; Run, little people, and bring it, I pray! 


And I’ve brought some R-ibbons to help trim the Tree. 


I’ve brought some I-ce-crystals its branches to sprinkle; [ree all ready in its block of wood to be set up. As Sant 


I’ve brought empty S-tockings — just see how they wrinkle; they say, showing letters to complete Acrostic.) 
And I’ve brought the T—apers — O how they will twinkle! T + Chintetien 
Here’s just a bit of a M-istletoe bough; — ree of Christmas, 
Here is an A-ngel —a star on her brow; i — arest seen, 

And here is old S-anta — so what’s lacking now? E — ver fresh, 


oe E — vergreen, 
(Four smaller ones recite in chorus anxiously, each showing letter of 


Tree, as they spell out the word, but dropping it again, shaking hand \ll (circling about Tree and trimming it) 


Trimmings are ready, so far as we see May you grow and thrive, and bless 
But you’ve forgotten the T-R-E-E! All the world with happiness! — A 


“It's Loving 
and 31 vine 
tha C make 
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Four small children disappear and return quickly bringing tiny 


a sets it up, 


. B. A. 
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Store Problems—The Christmas Toy Shop 


Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind. — Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


Adjustment 

This grocery, being located in the school, has put ina sup- 
ply of Christmas toys. (These toys have been loaned for 
the month by the children.) A toy shop seems natural 
at this time, as a country grocery is a general store, and in 
the city a stock of toys is often added at Christmas time, 
and premiums of toys are often given with purchases. 


Motive 
What would you like for our school Christmas tree, and 
what would it cost? 


Preparation Material 

If the children do not bring a sufficient number of toys 
let them draw, cut, or model them as suggested in the No- 
vember number. They may also design Christmas posters 
for window display. Make price placards also. This gives 
opportunity for unification with drawing, etc. 


Mental Preparation 

Practice in making change through such games as: 

1 If my bill were two dollars and fifty cents, how much 
change would I receive from five dollars? 

2 Ii I received twenty-five cents from a clerk in the 
store when I gave him one dollar, what was my bill? 

3 How much money would I need to pay a bill of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents and still have twenty-five cents 
left? 

4 If I took two nickels, five pennies, and a quarter and 
received no change, what was my bill? 

5 How much would I pay for five horns at ten cents 
each? 

6 How much more money would I need to pay a bill of 
one dollar and seventy-five cents if I have seventy-five 
cents? 





Presentation 

Store-keeper is chosen. He chooses an assistant for 
Christmasrush. First customer — Mary — looking at dolls. 

Clerk Do you wish any toys? 

Mary How much are these dolls? 

Clerk ‘Thirty-nine cents. 

Mary I have three little girls and should like to buy a 
doll for each of them. How much would that be at thirty- 
nine cents each? 

Clerk Just a minute and I'll find out. One dollar and 
seventeen cents. 

Mary All right, I will take three. (She hands him one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. Clerk gives her eight cents change.) 

John comes to purchase some toy soldiers. 

John How many soldiers are there in each box? 

Clerk ‘There are six. 

John I need thirty soldiers, so I will buy five boxes. 
How much are they a box? 

Clerk Fifteen cents. 

John My bill is seventy-five cents then, is it not? 

Clerk Yes, that is correct. 

John gives him one dollar and receives a quarter in 
change. 

Other children purchase a number of articles at various 
prices as, one child buying a horn at ten cents. a ball at seven 
cents and a gun at one dollar and twenty-five cents, totalling 
one dollar and forty-two cents, and receiving eight centsin 
change from one dollar and a half. 

Summary Making the Bill. Write out the Bill. 
Application Trimming the tree with the toys they 
have purchased. ANNA HEYMAN 
Lois Puppy 
Marie McMULLEN 
Commitiee 
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Arithmetic Lessons for the Third Grade 


K. Keifer 


Multiplication 
Bes any work can be done in multiplication 


the tables must be mastered. 
These should be taught in different order than 
they usually are. 

The children generally know the 5’s and 10’s when they 
come from the second grade. The rest should be taught 
in the following order: 2’s, 4’s, 8’s, 3’s, 6’s,9’s,7’s. The 
reason for this is that the combinations in the 2’s, 4’s, 
and 8’s are similar with only the additional ones to tearn. 
The same is true of the 3’s, 6’s and 9’s._ This plan leaves 
the 7’s until last. They are, perhaps, the hardest, but 
following this plan they have only one new combination 
to learn, seven 7’s. It is a good plan to put them on the 
board as follows: 


24681012 141618 20 
4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 
& 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 


369 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 
6 12 LS 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 
9 1S 27 36 


45 54 63 72 81 90 
7 1421 28 35 42 56 63 70 


Another good plan to be worked out with each table is 
the following: 


(i) (2 3) (4) (&) (6) (7) (8) (9) (0 
} | 1 } 4 4 1 4 4 | 
1 | { i 1 4 1 4 4 1 

8 | } 4 } | 4 4 i 


28 4 4 + 


32 4 4 
36 + 
40 


This may be carried to 12 fours, of course, if desired. 

This plan gives the idea that multiplication is only addi- 
tion and that is one of the principles that the children should 
learn. 

For drill work the results may be erased and the pointer 
placed on top figures which indicate the number of fours 
to be combined. Have the oral expression thus: “Four 
fours are sixteen” rather than “four times four is sixteen.”’ 

This also makes a splendid game, is a good means of 
keeping the children occupied in spare minutes and the 
tables are learned without any conscious “studying” on 
their part or any effort on the teacher’s part after the games 
are once prepared. 

Take 65 inch squares of cardboard. On 55 of them write 
the figure 4 on both sides, for facility in handling in the 
construction of the game, and on the other 10 place the 
answers 4,8, 12, etc.,in redink. Place these in small boxes 
and allow children either to keep them in their desks or the 
privilege of leaving their seats to get one whenever they 


have a few spare moments in which to construct the games 
on the top of their desks. It will look when completed like 
the diagram given above except that there will not be the 
indicating number at the top, for of course the object of the 
game is for them to count out the number of fours, finding 
the correct answer in the red ink figured squares and place 
below. It requires 80 squares if you carry the games 
through 11 and 12. 

This and many other games and devices make the learn- 
ing of the multiplication tables an easy and pleasant task 
to the children. The familiar circle game, climbing the 
ladder and others are good. One that is very good is to 
have all numbers from 1 to 100 or 144 either written on 
blackboard or printed on chart. Teacher or one child may 
point to numbers and other child, or class as a whole, with 
a certain number in mind (8 for instance) answer “yes” 
when pointer rests on 32, “no” when on 36; meaning that 
there are an even number of 8’s in 32, but not in 36. Later 
they can learn that in 36 there are 4 eights and 4 over. 
This game may be played by teacher giving numbers and 
children answering. 

There are many little helpful hints to give the children, 
such as no multiple of an even number ever ends in an odd 
number, the multiples of 5 end in either five or nought, the 
multiples of 10 in nought, that all endings repeat themselves 
as: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 

The nines can be made very easy by telling them that 
when they want four nines to think one less than four (3) 
and put after it the number which added to it would make 


9 (3 + 6 = 9). The whole table can be written thus: 
ix9=9 
2xX9=14+8=9 
3X9=2+7 = 9, etc. 


Have much drill in multiplication and testing it by addi 
tion as follows: 


24 24 
3 24 
— 24 


to 


I] 


aD) 


lam 
Teach the children that multiplication is but a short way 
of adding and show them the little difference in “ carrying”’; 
that it is done last, instead of first, as in addition, and to 
keep the number which has to be added in their minds, not 
on their tablet or the blackboard. 


Applied Problems in Multiplication 

Before approaching this subject arouse the children’s 
interest by telling them you are going to teach them another 
way by which to get a larger answer. Then have them 
examine the problems to find whether the “names” of the 
numbers are alike or different. When they have discovered 
that they are different ask them if they could put together 
or add rows and children (supposing your problem is), 
There are five rows of seats in our school-room. There 
are six children sitting in each row. How many children 
are in all the rows? They will know that they cannot add 
rows and children. 

Then show them how you might add 6 children, 


6 

6 “ 
6 ” 
6 = 


and get a result: 30 cf 
but that we have not all of those numbers in the problem 
and that we must always use the numbers that are in the 
problem. 
The above is the way a third grade child would solve 
(Continued on page 665) 
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Holiday Work for the Children 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Instructor of Art in Pratt Institute Training School 


for the family as much as I did when I was a little 

girl. Presents for Christmas, presents for St. Valen- 

tine’s Day, presents at Easter, and presents at birth- 
days, in fact at any time that my fancy pleased me, or 
when a brilliant idea hove in sight. Then after many 
hours of striving to make these presents the most beautiful 
and loveliest ever turned out of my workshop, the next joy 
was to place them at each separate plate at meal time and 
watch results. 

I made a great many of them of paper and now that I 
really know how much paper can do for girls and boys in 
the way of furnishing a convenient medium with which to 
turn out pretty things, I want to tell you about some paper 
presents you can make too, in school or between your hours 
of school and play. 

I am going to whisper just where and at what shops your 
paper can be found, as I want you to get just exactly the 
right sheets of paper with which to do the work. 

Maybe if you are a real artist you can choose your own, 
but on the whole I think I had better decide which to use 
for the work in general, then when the papers arrive, you 
may pick out the color scheme for each design as you think 
best. 


I WONDER if all you girls and boys like to make presents 


Materials 


Paper. (Lindenmeyer & Sons, 32 Bleecker Street, New 
York City.) 
Art Sketching and Mounting Papers. 
Gray paper — No. 170 — 3 sheets. 
Light gray bogus paper — No. 182 — 3 sheets. 
Black paper — No. 176 — 4 sheets. 
White paper (cream) — No. 130 — 2 sheets. 


CoLtoreD PapPer (E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray Street, 
New York City.) 
Light red orange — No. 34 — 1 sheet. 
Orange yellow — shade No. 1 — | sheet. 
Green yellow — shade No. 2— | sheet. 
Green blue — tint No. 1 — 1 sheet. 
Violet — tint No. 1— 1 sheet. 


You will thus have in colored papers, red, yellow, green, 
blue and violet; these special sheets of paper are all the same 
value; that is, no one color darker or lighter than another, 
no one color brighter than any of the others; these you can 
combine on black, gray or cream white paper using some- 
times every hue in the same design and all in perfect accord. 

Three sheets of cardboard, rather dark gray, for construc- 
tion purposes, obtained at any stationer’s. 

Le Page’s glue for the heavier pasting. 

Gum tragacanth, bought in flaky pieces at a drug store 
and soaked over night with a few drops of oil of cloves 
added, for the lighter pieces of paper. This paste is trans- 
parent and is easily wiped off without any spots showing. 
Use a toothpick for pasting. 

Two pairs of scissors, one large, one small with fine points. 

A punch for holes, a pencil, a cold flat iron for pressing. 

The design may be drawn with a pencil on the wrong side 
of the paper and then cut out. When there are many 
forms alike, fold the paper and cut through several thick- 
nesses. 


Collar Case 


Two rectangular pieces of gray cardboard, covered with 
black paper and folded like a book cover, the cardboard is 
glued inside. On the black outside piece of paper place the 
design. The birds and branches are pasted on gray paper 
with a narrow edge of light gray showing all around. The 
design and letters are of black with red breasts and feathers 


on the birds. The ribbon is placed between the two inside 
pieces of cardboard and the black paper outside; tie at 
each end. 
Letter-Rack 

A rectangular piece of cardboard for the back, gray paper 
for the front long enough to be folded back two-thirds of the 
way toward the top, to form the pocket, holes are punched 
on either side to run the ribbon through. Glue the card- 
board on securely. Cut the bands and trees from black 
paper, the ducks from white, give them red bills and feet 
tie with red ribbon, but be sure that it matches the paper. 


Shaving-paper Case 

A square piece of gray cardboard, another of black paper 
the same size. Place the design on the gray board on a 
piece of black paper, a trifle smaller than the cardboard, 
but first fold this black paper into sixteen small squares, 
take a piece of white paper the same size and fold it also 
into sixteen squares, cut out these squares and place eight 
of them in the black paper like an oilcloth pattern. This 
serves as a foundation for your all-over design. The flowers 
are red, the center yellow and the leaves green. Place some 
squares of white tissue paper between the cover and the 
back, punch holes and tie all together with red or green 
ribbon. 

Picture Frame 


Cut two circles of gray cardboard for the foundation, 
another of black paper on which to place the design. Use 
gray paper for the cut-out pattern, which can be folded 
and cut through four thicknesses of the paper. Make the 
light circles of blue and violet alternately. A stand of gray 
cardboard with a paper hinge is placed at the back. 


Calendar 


A rectangular piece of cardboard is the foundation. The 
design is on black paper with a white edge and carried out 
in white, red and yellow paper. The calendar is placed in 
the center. There is a stand at the back. 


Portfolio 


This is made very much like the collar case. only more 
nearly square. It is in the form of a book cover, blotting 
paper is placed inside, it is tied with green ribbon. The 
design is on black with a margin of light gray. The iris 
is violet with a touch of yellow in the center, the leaves are 
green. 


Handkerchief Case 


A large square of the heavy cream paper, four corners 
folded to the center, these corners rounded off. Holes 
punched through which to run ribbon. The large green 
leaves of the design are cut through four thicknesses of 
paper, likewise the red berries. Tie with green ribbon to 
match the paper. A square of cardboard is glued inside 
the case to make it firm. 


Case with Envelopes 


This may be used for newspaper clippings, pictures, etc., 
the different subjects kept in separate envelopes. The 
envelopes are inside the decorated cover and both are 


punched through and tied with ribbon in accord with the ° 


design, a landscape this time. The foundation for the 
cover in black paper folded like a book, then a piece of gray 
paper somewhat smaller, and on this is pasted the picture. 
The sky and water can be the same blue, the land green, 
white sails, gray or black hulls and white reflections in the 
water. 


— 
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Attractive Presents 
from Cut Paper 


Kate Mann Franklin 
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Words by Atice E. ALLEN 
Andantino 
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Christ-mas, They 
Phen lit - tle An -. gels, Eve of _ Christ-mas, They 
For lit - tle An -. gels, Eve of | Christ-mas, The; 
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light their can- dles near and far— Sleep, 
sing a-crossthe  hap- py sky — Sleep, 
sing a-bout a mid- night mild; Sleep, 


sleep, my ba - by 
sleep, my ba - by — 
sleep, my ba - by— 
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Ev’ ry can - dle is a star! 
Ev’ ry song is a lul - la- by. 
An - gels sing of the Christ -mas Child! 
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Eve of Christmas—An Old French Carol 
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Hans Christian Andersen 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


HIS festival has an indoor scene for its setting, a 
large plain room, with a hearth at left, and deal 
table and chairs. A door, flanked by two windows 
in background. This room may be built of compo 

board covered with brown wall paper, or painted brown. 

The festival begins by the entrance of Mrs. Andersen, 
Hans’ mother. She wears quaint, plain Danish costume. 
(See Andersen’s illustrated fairy tales for examples of this 
dress.) Behind her comes little Hans, a curly-headed 
youngster. She gives him a pan of oaten cakes, and says: 
“Hans, here are some cakes to bake in the ashes. Be sure 
you turn them often, and don’t let them burn. We have 
very little to eat this Christmas. I am on my way to the 
village to see if I can buy a little milk, sothat we may have 
a little warm milk for supper. We've had very little since 
our poor cow died. Don’t fall to dreaming, Hans, and let 
the cakes burn.” 

To which Hans replies, “I'll try not to, mother.” 

Hans’ mother draws her shawl about her shoulders and 
remarks, “The weather is bitter cold. I’m glad your 
sisters and brothers are at the pastor’s. There they’ll keep 
warm. I’ve made the fire fresh, so it won’t go out till I 
come back. But you, Hans, must watch it, for it is a very 
small fire, and will easily die. You may sit by it, Hans, and 
keep warm.” 

“Yes, mother,’ answered Hans, briskly. 

His mother goes out. Hans places the cakes in the ashes, 
and then sits down to watch them. After placing them he 
falls to dreaming, and says aloud in a dreamy voice, “It 
must be very stormy and cold at sea.’ Then, briskly, 
“Oh, I forgot! I musn’t fall to dreaming! I mustn’t let 
the cakes burn!”’ He turns to the cakes, but falls to dream- 
ing again as soon as this is done. 

The Little Mermaid, attended by a group of mer-children, 
all in pale blue and pale green draperies, comes in from the 
door in background. All wear their hair floating and pearls 
and corals for adornment. They stand about Hans. The 
Little Mermaid says, “I am the Little Mermaid of whom 
you are always dreaming. You spoke of the sea, Hans 
Christian Andersen, and | am from the sea. We come from 
the sea, we people of your dream. Some day you will make 
us real, so that all children may read about us.” 

The Little Mermaid and the mer-children dance airily, 


, 


Festival 


their draperies of sea color floating about them as they move. 
Hans watches them, fascinated and speechless. They 
stand against the wall after they have finished, making a 
pale blue and green background. 

A stately figure now enters. She says, “I am the Snow 
Queen, and these Icicles are my pages, the bright ornaments 
of my court. Some day you will remember this visit 
of mine, and weave a wonderful story about it.” The 
Queen stands proudly watching a dance of the Icicles all in 
white and silver, with tall, peaked caps of white and silver. 
The queen wears white, with a silver crown, and a robe of 
white canton flannel that looks like snow. “=< 

When the dance ends, a lad dressed in dark green, with 
pine tree branches strapped to his legs and his body, enters, 
followed by other boys, similarly attired. They give a 
somewhat awkward comic dance, and as it ends the leading 
Fir Tree approaches Hans Andersen and says, “I am the 
Little Fir Tree, Hans. Do not forget us, and we will 
not forget you. Often and often I will visit you in 
dreams.” 

Strange march music sounds, and all who have entered 
march around and round the room, very majestically. 
They move in that march form that begins like a circle and 
winds in upon itself. When this circle is unwound again 
they all march out the door, leaving Hans staring after 
them. Then he slips back into his chair and dreams over 
the cakes. 

His mother enters. Hans does not hear her. She stands 
behind his chair and says, “Dreaming as usual! O Hans, 
you have burned the only cakes we had for Christmas!” 
She stoops to the cakes. ‘“ Why, Hans, then you must have 
turned them after all! They are not burned! They are 
baking beautifully!” 

Hans says frankly and with contrition, “No, mother, I 
did not turn them!” 

His mother looks amazed, then says, “Then as sure as can 
be it is magic. The nisses* have been abroad!” 

The curtain falls and the festival ends. 

(For the dance of the Mermaid and mer-children use Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque.”’ For the Pine Tree dance use “The Barcarole” from 
“The Tales of Hoffman,” by Massenet. For the dance of the Icicles 
use the ballet music from “ Faust.’’) 


* Danish elves and faires whom people wished to propitiate 
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Christmas Plays That Are Easy to Give 


Christmas Bell Drill 


Ethel M. Hall 
For twelve girls from seven to nine years of age) 
Costumes 

The dresses may be made of white cheese cloth, short 
waists, long, full skirts, low, round necks and short sleeves. 
The sashes of a very dark green with a double bow and long 
streamers fastened to the yoke at the front and on the left 
side. The hair ribbons should be of the same color. 

Wreaths used are made of heavy wire about thirty-six 
inches long securely wrapped with the same green material 
as the sash. Each hoop should be bent to form a semi- 
circle. On the inside fasten six small Christmas bells, 
leaving the same amount of space between each bell and 
enough space at each end for the hands to hold the hoop 
firmly. Shoes and stockings — white. 





Music 

Laughing Water record, used on the Victor phonograph, 
works very well with this drill, but any piece with marked 
rhythm and 4 time may be used. The music must be such 
that it will allow a slide step and march, the change from 
one to the other being rapid and no break in music should be 
allowed. 

Heel and Toe step takes two counts — counts three and 
four may be walking or slide steps. 


Directions 
1 Enter by two’s from right of stage or space used. 
Wreaths of bells on left shoulder. Heel and Toe step, 
starting with left foot and a slight swaying motion. Around 
stage once, across, back to center; when starting down 
center place wreaths together over heads so as to form a 


double half circle over each couple. First couple continue 
down center to front of stage. Couples two and four pass 
diagonally from back-center to right side, number two 
occupying the front and number four a goodly space behind 
and slightly to left. This allows the various couples to be 
seen. Numbers three and five take same position to left 
of stage and number six remains at back of stage and in 
line with the. first couple. 

2 Couples side-step so as to leave an even space and 
show all faces. 

3 The whole group of one’s circle, turning to right and 
holding wreaths high over heads. Each child makes a very 
small circle so as to face the front at the same time. : 

4 Side-step back into positions of two’s. Wreaths over 
heads. 

5 Right hand girls of the couples turn to back of stage, 
wreaths over heads, shoulders touching partner’s — the 
two’s circle, holding wreaths to form letter n. 














6 Then couples one, two and five turn to back of stage, 
wreaths held at the same height, and partly framing faces. 
Couples three, four and six face front of stage. March 
toward each other until directly opposite, then side-step; 
couples one and three joining to form a group of four, two 
facing front and two towards the back. Couples two and 
four, also five and six, forming in same way. Circle making 
wheels must keep together and the tops of hoops should 
look like the letter m with one more loop. 

7 Couples side-step back into two’s and occupy same 
position as figure two, all facing front. Then gradually 
and in time with music, side-step to center of stage, forming 
a vertical line from front to back of stage. 

8 Right girls of line form one large circle to the right 
of stage and left hand girls a large circle at left of stage, 
holding wreaths to center of each circle. Leaders must 
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watch each other so as to keep their circles even and wreaths 
ona level. Go around twice. The last time come to center 
vertical line, swinging wreaths over head as each girl drops 
into place. 

9 Position of side-stepping to reach proper 
places. Couples five, six and four face partners, raise hoops 
to form an archway. Couples one, two and three drop 
hoops down around necks or are carried like a jumping rope; 
this line then weaves in and out the archways formed by 
couples five, six and four, and returns to original position, 
faces partners and raises hoops to form archways. Then 
couples five, six and four drop hoops and weave in and out 
of archways to original position. 

10 Position of two’s like figure two. 

11 Positions. All positions are in two’s: 

a Wreaths held high to form archways with each 
group of two’s and facing partners. 

b One girl of each group holds wreath in front of couples 
and the other behind as playing secrets. 

c Wreaths thrown back over head. Defiant attitude. 

d Wreaths and heads bent away. Pointing. 

e Peek-a-boo. Turn back, peep through wreaths, laugh- 


two’s - 
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ing expression, as if just decided to make up and be good 
friends. 

f Swinging — wreaths held just below chin and turned 
to left, slightly, then swing to right and left like chimes. 
This must be done in perfect time. All bells turning to 
right and left in unison. Repeat. 

g Kneel— Right hand girl of each couple kneels — 
slowly — the left hand one steps behind and crowns her 
with the wreath she is holding. This gives the effect of pic- 
tures in frames. The girls kneeling drop their wreaths in 
the laps. 

h Arise and swing as in figure /. 

i Use Heel and Toe step for exit by twos. Sixth couple 
goes first, using the above step and holding wreaths over 
heads so as to form an n. Number four follows in like 
manner. Then five and two. Number three makes a 
slight turn and crosses stage near center. Number one 
follows, and as number one reaches exit turns, bows, or 
gives a low dip curtsy. 

The couples must keep good time and hold wreaths evenly. 

This is a very attractive drill with small expense. 
marked time is the secret of success. 


Good 


The Doll Shop 


(A Christmas play that is truly simple to give) 


Elizabeth Reese Little 


HE following pantomime may be given by the First 

Grade, with few rehearsals and a large amount of 

childish enthusiasm. In the first act the action 

is entirely pantomime and in the second act a few 
simple songs are introduced. 

The action takes place in a doll store. All that is needed 
for stage furniture is a bench covered with some sort of 
Christmassy paper. A trimmed Christmas tree and a 
rocking-horse add to the attractiveness of the scene, but 
are not necessary. 

The characters are as large a number as desired of chil- 
dren to represent dolls, a store-keeper, a mother and her 
little girl dressed in street clothes, a fairy. A teacher 
giving this play will use the kind of dolls suggested by her 
children and costumes at hand, but here are some that I 
found popular: talking doll, baby doll, walking doll, sailor 
boy, Indian chief and squaw, bride and groom dolls, rag 


doll, Teddy bear, Bo-Peep, Boy Blue, and Jack Horner. 
Act I 


Curtain drawn discloses dolls on counter and standing 
in boxes at right and left of stage. The store-keeper is 
busily dusting and arranging dolls. Bell rings, she hides 
duster quickly and goes forward to greet mother and little 
girl. Store-keeper makes deep curtsy. Little girl pushes 
ahead, running excitedly from one doll to another. During 
this action it is well to have “Toyland” from “ Babes in 
Toyland” played softly. Store-keeper steps over to sailor 
doll, brings him to center of stage, winds him up, and he 
dances, in a stiff manner, a sailor dance. Child claps en- 
thusiastically and mother smiles. The music at this time 
might be “ We Sail the Ocean Blue” from “Pinafore.” The 
store-keeper shows the following dolls, bringing each one 
to center stage to wind; talking doll that says “mamma, 
papa”; baby doll that cries. Child examines each doll 
in turn and punches Teddy bear that growls, and finally 
decides on the baby doll. Not a word is spoken, all of this 
is shown by action. Store-keeper writes down addresses. 
Mother gives money, bows and goes out, store-keeper curtsy- 
ing as her customers leave. Before leaving little girl runs 
up, kisses baby doll and runs out of store, waving to it. 
Store-keeper hangs sign, “Sold” around the neck of the 


baby doll. [Curtain] 


Act II 
Some mysterious music, as, selections from Grieg’s 
“Pier Gynt,” is played between acts and as curtain is 


drawn, disclosing scene just as before except that store- 
keeper is not in room. As music finishes a bell strikes 
twelve and a little fairy dances in. After a short dance 
she brings the dolls to life by waving her wand. The dolls 
begin to sway in time to music and to blink their eyes. 
Fairy runs over and touches Bo-Peep, who comes to center 
stage and sings: 
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they’ll come home, Wag-ging their tails be - hind them. 
It is sung a second time by all of the children. Bo-Peep 


sits right stage. Fairy touches Jack Horner who comes 
to center stage singing: 
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pulled out a plum And said,“What a good boy am I 


Jack Horner 
Fairy touches rag doll, who holds up slate 


Dolls repeat, using appropriate gestures. 
sits left stage. 
and sings: 
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Chorus repeats. The piano may be played softly so the 

children can carry the tune more easily. Fairy then 
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touches the talking doll, who takes her place in the circle, 
saying ‘“ma-ma-pa-pa , next she touches the sailor-doll, 
who dances to place; then the baby doll, who cries as she 
takes her place; the Indian dolls, chief giving war cry. 
All remaining dolls quickly join circle around the fairy. 
They dance a polka around her until steps are heard and 
fairy waves wand. Each doll gets hurriedly back into its 
place. Store-keeper enters with candle, looks about dis- 
tressed, gives several of the dolls a good-night pat and kisses 
the Baby Doll. This is done very slowly. Store-keeper 
blows out the candle and leaves room. Thais “Medita- 
tion,” by Massanet, may be used as accompaniment here. 
[Curtain] 


This is not original in idea, but it is simple and made up 
of familiar songs. Due to having no speaking parts, its 
presentation lacks the stiffness that most first and second 
grade performances show. It requires no tiresome drill 
that spoils the spontaneity of the children. My First 
Graders gave it with joy and ease. 


The Mouse’s Joke 


Marion F. Elwell 


HIS is a Christmas play that the youngest school 

children can act. It requires only two costumes 
and a chimney. 

. Santa Claus wears the conventional suit of red, 
trimmed with white, and carries a pack filled with toys. 
The mouse should be a boy smaller than the one chosen 
for Santa Claus. He is dressed in a costume made of 
gray flannel, cut out like a boy’s night-gown with a tail 
and a head-piece added. Cover a large, long rope with 
pieces of flannel for the tail, and make a hood to cover the 
face with holes for eyes and two small ears. (See the cos- 
tume in the illustration.) The part of the mother can be 
taken by the teacher or one of the parents. The mother 
can wear a simple evening dress. Her three children, 
John, Margaret and Betty, are in their night-clothes ready 
for bed. 

‘The Mouse’s Joke” takes place on the night before 
Christmas in the home of John, Margaret and Betty. 
Scene I is at seven o’clock, Scene II at nine o’clock. 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 


JOHN 

MARGARET > HER Taree CHILDREN 
BETTY j 

SANTA CLAUS 

Mouse 


SCENE I 


(Mother seated before the fireplace reading. Enter her 
three children in nightgowns. Margaret is holding a white 
stocking, Betty a tan stocking and John a black one.) 


Margaret (giving mother her stocking) Here’s my stocking. 
Mine’s the white one. Betty has a tan stocking and John 
has a black stocking. Nurse says she didn’t want Santa 
Claus to get us mixed up. 

Mother (hanging up stocking) I don’t think he will. 
What do you want Santa Claus to bring you, Margaret? 

Margaret I want a big doll, one with yellow hair that 
will go to sleep. 

John (giving his stocking to mother and interrupting Mar- 
garet) Most of all, I want a big red drum. Do you think 
Santa Claus will give me a drum? 

Mother (hanging up his stocking) Yes, I think he will if 
you are a good boy. What do you want, Betty? 

Betty (giving mother her stocking) 1 want a doll’s carriage 
and some candy and some pretty handkerchiefs and a sled 
and a watch and some paints and a picture book and — 
and — and — 

Mother (hanging up her stocking) You want so many 


things I don’t know whether Santa Claus will bring you 
all of them. He has so many other stockings to fill to-night 
that he might not have toys enough to go round if he gave 
you everything you wanted. 

Margaret Mother, won’t you tell us a story before we go 
to bed, please? 

Betty Tell us about 
mas.” 

Mother All right. I'll read it to you. The book is on 
the mantel-piece I think. John, will you bring it to me, 
please? (John gets book.) Betty, I'll hold you in my lap, 
and Margaret and John may sit here on the cricket. (Mother 
reads: “’Twas the Night Before Christmas,” etc., by Clement 
C. Moore.) 

John What time do you think Santa Claus will come? 
I would like to stay up and see him. 

Mother You couldn’t do that. Santa Claus would 
whisk back up the chimney and leave you nothing if he 
found you waiting to see him. Now let’s all sing our 
Christmas song and then go to bed early so we can get up 
bright and early on Christmas morning. 

Margaret and Betty All right. 


’Twas the Night Before Christ 


(Mother and children all sing together some cradle hymn.) 








John 1 wonder what time Santa Claus = come. I ‘oul like to stay 
up and see him. 
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beds. Here are their stockings hanging by the fireplace 
all ready for Santa Claus to fill. Listen! What is that 
noise I hear? It must be Santa Claus. Yes, it is. I hear 
him on the roof. Now he is coming down the chimney. 
How do you do, Santa Claus? (Santa Claus bounds down 
the chimney) Merry Christmas! 

Santa Claus Merry Christmas to you too, little mouse! 

Mouse Would you mind if I watched you fill the stock- 
ings? 

Santa Claus No, indeed! I’d be very glad to have you, 
little mouse. 

Santa Claus It was lucky for them that they didn’t. 
If they had I should have whisked up the.chimney without 
filling their stockings. 

Mouse ‘Their mother told them that was just what you 
would do. 

Santa Claus Did any of them tease to stay up? I hope 
no one was naughty on Christmas Eve. 

Mouse John was very naughty. He wanted to stay up 
and when his mother told him he must go to bed, he yelled 
so loudly I should have thought you and Mrs. Santa Claus 
might have heard him at the North Pole. 

Santa Claus That’s too bad. I’m sorry. Now I can’t 
leave him that big drum he wanted so much. I don’t 
Santa Claus: Merry Christmas to you, little mouse. like cry-babies. 

Mouse O Santa Claus! He is a very little boy and I 
know he was sleepy. Do please leave him the drum. 

Santa Claus Well, I'll forgive him this time. But now 





Mother Now U'll light your candles and you all run up- 
; stairs to bed. (Mother, giving a lighted candle to Margaret, 
kisses her good-night. Gives another to Betty. Kisses her. {| must begin work. (Sings while he fills stockings the second 
As she lights one for John, he begins to cry.) verse of a song entitled “Santa Claus” to be found in “ Song 
John \ don’t want to goto bed. I want tostay upand Echoes from Childland,” by Harriet S. Jenks.) 
see Santa Claus. Please, mother, let me sit up. Mouse How fast you work, Santa Claus! 
Mother No, you must go to bed, too. Santa Claus I have so many stockings to fill I have 
John (yells) I don’t want to! I don’t want to! I to work fast. little mouse. There, I’ve finished. Those 
don’t want to! stockings won’t hold another thing. 

Mouse In the very fullest stocking there I could put 
one thing more. 

Santa Claus Ha! Ha! Ha! So you think you could 
beat me at packing stockings, do you? Well, let me see 
you put in one thing more. (Takes down John’s stocking.) 

Mouse (creeping up to stocking) Do you see what I’ve 

(Continued on page 665) 


The December Folk Dance 


Lida Siboni Hanson 


(Mother takes candle and leads John screaming off the stage.) 


SCENE II 
(Mouse enters.) 


Mouse John, Margaret and Betty are asleep in their 
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Danced in couples. to right and left, in time with music (5-6). Twice round 
After four steps forward with usual position (1-2) with zweitritt steps (right, right, left, left) (7-8) 
dancers stop, and, without altering position, jerk their bent Repeat last part (9-12). 
arms (lady’ s right, gentleman’s left) slightly down, up and 
down, in time with the music (3-4). Repeat (3-4). Danced in Southern Norway and from there introduced 


Dancers take two-hand position and jerk hands slightly to Denmark; very popular and easy to perform. 
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Games for Christmas Time 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


O, joyful is the Christmas time, 
Each heart from grief beguiled, 
But all the year hath Christmas cheer 
For him that loves a child. 


The beauty and glory of the Christmas story and its 
spirit of love must first animate our own hearts and lives 
if we are to bring the love and tenderness of it all to the 
children. 


. eg! b 





costumes, objects, stage properties, etc. If these are used, 
the games as a whole form an interesting Christmas Day 
entertainment, and if played through the month, they re- 
quire little or no additional drill. 


Santa Claus Game 
One boy is chosen for Santa Claus. He may be dressed 
in his own overcoat and cap or in a special Santa Claus suit. 








Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
But not within thyself, thy soul will be forlorn; 

The cross of Calvary thou lookest to in vain, 

Unless within thyself it be set up again. 

Then in that spirit of love we will tell the beautiful story 
of the first Christmas — the story of the Star in the East, 
and the Wise Men seeking the infant Christ in the manger 
— the story of the shepherds watching their flocks by night, 
and the angels as they sang the message of “‘ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men.” 

And how the children will enjoy the pictures of the 
Madonna and the Christ Child, especially the “Nativity” 
by Lerolle. In connection with this picture, with its halo 
of light illuminating the scene in the dimness of the manger, 
the children will like to sing a cradle song. 

Thus songs and pictures together make deep impressions 
which will be lasting. Perhaps many of the children may be 
learning their first lessons about the “Father in Heaven” 
in these talks and songs of the Christmas story. It is a 
wonderful opportunity to awaken love and reverence for 
God in their little hearts. 


O, blessed is the Christmas time 
With music such as rang 

A glorious strain o’er Bethlehem’s plain, 
When angel voices sang. 


Then, after these thoughts of gratitude for the great Gift 
to us all, naturally follows the thought of love and service 
and giving to others. And so we must have those other 
songs and games dear to every child’s heart, the songs of 
merry bells, and Santa Claus, stockings, trees and holly, for 

O merry is the Christmas time 
With holly berries bright, 


With festal board and treasures stored 
In stockings soft and white. 


Interspersing all this time of Christmas teaching and 
preparation of gifts, etc., there are the rest and recreation 
periods to be provided for. For these the following games 
have been successfully used. They may be kept very 
simple, the imaginations of the children easily supplying 
all accessories, or they may be made more elaborate with 


Eight boys are chosen for reindeer and are harnessed with 
reins to which bells are attached. Santa himself has a large 
burlap bag of play gifts. 

In the school-room each child plays go to sleep. Then 
Santa Claus, carrying his pack, drives in, and after tying 
his reindeer, he passes quickly around and takes for each 
one an imaginary gift from his pack. Then he drives his 
reindeer away and the children awake and tell or show by 
motions the gifts which Santa has left for them. If this 
is used as an exercise for the last day of school before the 
Christmas vacation, Santa Claus might leave the candy and 
the real gift provided by the teacher at this time. 


Christmas Tree Game 


Two boys are selected to go out and play at cutting down 
an imaginary Christmas tree. They bring it in, and after 
it is placed in position the children play at decorating it. 
Each row of children decides what decoration to make, 
then all stand and pass each child, placing his imaginary 
decoration on the imaginary tree. 

One row may hang bells, another, stockings, a third 
strings of popcorn, the other rows following with balls, 
stars, dolls, trumpets, paper chains, and the last row may 
play lighting tiny candles and placing them on the tree. 
After each row has passed and the children are all in their 
places again, there before them, all gaily trimmed and very 
real to them because of their keen imaginations, stands 
the wonderful Christmas tree. They have also in a very 
few minutes had the rest of quick change of position and of 
motion. 

Peas Porridge Hot 


This is a rest exercise to use between the periods of lessons 
and also for change from the periods of preparation in the 
school-room of the real Christmas gifts. 

The children all stand in rows, facing each other, as in 
the illustration above. This familiar rhyme is used: 

Peas porridge hot, 
Peas porridge cold, 
Peas porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
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Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, 

Nine days old. 


This rhyme is chanted in unison by the children as each 
set of two children directly opposite each other make the 
motions together. 

Each child first claps his own hands together, then each 
claps his right and left hands against the right and left 
hands of the child opposite him, then his own together 
again, then drop hands, next raise and repeat the above. 

Make first clap at the first word bean, second clap at the 
word porridge, third clap at the word hot. Then drop 
hands, and raise them again while taking breath, and repeat 
the above until the rhyme is finished. 

This is made a little more intricate if every other clap is 
made by each child alternately clapping the right hand of 
the child opposite him with his left, then his left with the 
other’s right, etc. 

Every child is constantly in motion throughout this 
little rhyme and rest exercise. 

And now after all the work and play, and the extra de- 
mands on time and strength, when the last day exercises 
are over, and the children have trooped happily home, we 
will feel well repaid for it all if we can believe that, beside 
giving the children a happy time, we have helped them to 
have some of the real Christmas spirit and thus truly cele- 
brated with them the birthday of the Holy Christ-Child 
in our hearts even as in our lives. 


The Family of Mother Goose Visiting the Toyman 


The simple Mother Goose rhymes, which all children so 
much delight in, have been previously taught or were al- 
ready known, so the children are all prepared for the first 
part of this game. 

A girl is chosen to represent Mother Goose and children 
are chosen to represent the different characters. As each 
child is chosen he dons the costume, and taking the illus- 
trative object, if these are to be used, he recites the rhyme 
which he is representing. 

The picture shows a group of these rhyme characters 
around Mother Goose. She wears a pointed cap and a 
shawl, and carries a large white pasteboard gander. Her 
thyme is: 

Old Mother Goose 

When she wants to wander, * 
Rides through the air 

On a very fine gander. 


Little Jack Horner has a large, round paper pie, into 
which he puts his thumb, then pulls out a paper plum as 
he says: 

Little Jack Horner, 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie. 
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He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, “What a good boy am I!”’ 


Mistress Mary has a watering pot which she pretends 
to use as she repeats her rhyme. 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden growr 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 


And pretty maids all in a row. 


Little Boy Blue has a real horn which he blows before 
and after saying: 
Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn, 
The sheep are in the meadow, 
The cows are in the corn. 


Old Mother Hubbard in her long dress and her cap, with 
her pasteboard dog, tells her sad story with a doleful shake 
of her head: 

Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there, 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 


Jack-Be-Nimble jumped over his candle-stick as he re- 
peated: 
Jack be nimble and Jack be quick, 
And Jack jump over the candle-stick. 


Little Miss Muffet sat on the piano stool eating her curds 
and whey, when little Johnny, representing a spider, crawled 
along beside her, and she screamed and jumping up, ran 
to the arms of Mother Goose. The children say her rhyme 
for her as she dramatizes it: 


Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating her curds and whey; 
There came a big spider, 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away, 


Jack and Jill carry a pail between them and as they stroll 
along they say: 
Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Our Jack and Jill both fell very dramatically as they 
finished their rhyme, but this is not necessary. 


Jack Spratt 


and his wife hold a clean platter between 
them as they 


say: 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
(Continued on page 663) 
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For the Story Hour 


The Christmas Stars 
Maude M. Grant 


O Christmas stars! O Christmas stars! 
In night’s blue sky a-gleaming, 

Thy lovely radiance shed afar. 
Where children lie a-dreaming. 


O Christmas stars! O Christmas stars! 
So clear and twinkling golden, 

With Christmas Spirit, pure and bright, 
And Christmas Love enfold them. 


O Christmas stars! O Christmas stars! 
Thy tender, kind watch keeping, 

Look down from sparkling skies afar, 
And guard the children sleeping. 


When Fritz was a Puppy 


Alice E. Allen 
LITTLE MISS ANNE 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live on a 
beautiful farm, called Clover Patch. A basket holding a puppy with a 
collar marked Fritz, and a baby’s rattle is found in. their lilac bushes. 
No one claims Fritz, and he’becomes very much at home at Clover 
Patch. At Thanksgiving, without an invitation, he goes with the 
Clovers to Uncle Jem’s. He disappears. That night, Johnny is 
awakened by a bicyle bell. He climbs out on the roof, sees a girl ona 
wheel with a basket in front of her in which is Fritz. Everyone but 
Johnny is sure this is a dream. 

Next morning, Fritz hadn’t come. The Clovers had to 
go home without him. All the way on the train, Effie and 
Johnny watched for him. At Morrisville, they expected 
to find him with Jake. But he wasn’t there. And Jake 
didn’t know anything about him. 

Without Fritz, Clover Patch was as empty as so lovely 
a place could possibly be. You wouldn’t think anything 
so small as a puppy could take up so much room in a house 
—and in everyone’s heart, as well. 

But Christmas was coming. And, somehow, Christmas 
has a cheery way of setting you at work and keeping you so 
busy you can’t be too lonely — even if you are a little Clover 
and have lost the best puppy anyone ever had. 

At school, Johnny and Effie were busy getting ready for 
a wonderful Christmas Tree. And at home, they helped 
Aunt Minty get ready for her “Christmas Babies.” Aunt 
Minty had a delightful way of finding out about babies 
that weren’t well or happy, and of making things better 
for them.. And she had a delightful way, too, of making 
everybody want to help her. This year, all Clover Corners 
was knitting and crocheting and sewing and making scrap- 
books and saving pennies and nickels and dimes, so that 
twelve babies in Morrisville might have a Merry Christmas. 

One afternoon, about two weeks before Christmas, Aunt 
Minty, busy with a paper, pencil, and what she called her 
Santa Claus purse, looked up with a smile, as the Clovers 
burst into the room, filling it with late sunshine, frosty 
breeze, and eager excited news. 

“There’s a new teacher,” began Effie, flinging her books 
in one chair and herself in another. 

“Miss Marvel’s gone home, ’cause her mother’s sick, 
and she isn’t coming back, and I’m glad and sorry both to- 
gether inside of me.’”’ Johnny took up the story, when 
Effie paused for breath. “And we’ve got Miss Anne.” 

“Five dollars would do it,” said Aunt Minty — smiling 
absently at the excited children — “with what I'll have 
left.” 

“She’s the sweetest thing!” said Effie. “She isn’t much 
bigger then a little girl. But she’s got the biggest eyes — 
and the sorriest” — 

“Guess yours would be sorry, Effie Clover,” cried Johnny, 
“if your father was dead, and you’d been sent somewhere 


they didn’t want you, and the ship went down and every- 
body was drowned! Wouldn’t they, Aunt Minty?” 

“What is the boy talking about?” cried Aunt Minty, 
hearing for the first time. “Do tell me, Effie, so I can 
understand.” 

“Well,” said Effie, “I don’t know exactly, myself — 
but Nora Cole told me — and she’s staying there” — 

“Who's staying where?” said Aunt Minty folding up her 
paper. 

“Miss Anne — our new teacher —is staying at Nora 
Cole’s, till she can find another boarding-place. Nora 
says she didn’t have anybody of her own, anyhow, but her 
father, and he died. So she came to New York, to a cousin’s 
—or somebody’s. And the ship went down. But she 
was picked up and came along on another. Her cousins 
didn’t want her — nobody seems to. But I should think 
anybody’d just love to have her, Aunt Minty. Anyhow, 
she’s learned how to teach school.” 

“And she’s going to teach us right along,” said Johnny. 
“And I ain’t going to say ‘ain’t’ any more. Honest!” 
he added as Aunt Minty and Effie both laughed. 

“She is so pretty, Aunt Minty,” said Effie. “TI can’t 
ever have blue eyes like hers, of course, but I do hope in 
other ways I shall look like her when I grow up.” 

From that day on, it did seem that Effie and Johnny 
chattered of nothing except Miss Anne. Johnny showed 
such improvement in his way of speaking, that Aunt Minty 
spoke of it. 

“Tt’s Miss Anne, Aunt Minty,” said Effie. “She has 
a way of making you want to do things just right. Is my 
hair smooth? And may I wear my best _hair-ribbon 
please? Miss Arne does like to see us look nice and neat.” 

Aunt Minty was so taken up with her list of Christmas 
Babies, on which a brand new one had been entered, that 
she didn’t take her usual interest in the children’s talk. 
She heard it, of course, but as she said afterwards, “It 
went in one ear and out the other.” 

Then there came a very stormy evening about a week 

before Christmas. The snow and wind were both out 
trimming the world for the great holiday. Once in awhile, 
the man in the moon looked out from behind a big cloud 
to see that everything was done just right. 
* “Children,” said Aunt Minty—she shut the empty 
Santa Claus purse with a sharp click — “sit down here by 
the fire and tell me, or Santa — just as you like — the one 
thing you want most for Christmas.” 

Effie laughed softly, but Johnny looked sober. They 
came and sat down, one on each side of Aunt Minty’s 
rocker before the fire. Aunt Minty picked up a baby jacket 
she was crocheting out of rosy wool. 

“Johnny first,” she said, smiling at Johnny’s big, round 
eyes. 

“Santa Claus knows what I want,” he said; “I’ve told 
him. But it might be a good plan to tell him over again. 
"He leaned toward the blazing fire. 

“Please, Santa Claus,” he said, “I want a Fritz-dog, like 
the one I lost.” 





Aunt Minty dropped a stitch in her surprise. She had 
almost forgotten Fritz. 

“What if Santa. should be out of dogs?” she said. 

“Santy has everything,” said Johnny firmly. “But it 


isn’t just a dog I want, Aunt Minty, it’s a Fritz-dog!” 

“Don’t set. your heart on it, Johnny-Jump-Up,” said 
Aunt Minty. “I’m afraid you won’t get it. It’s your tum 
now, Effie. Do ask for something sensible, dear.” 

Effie’s cheeks flamed a sudden, soft red. 

“There’s something I want just dreadfully, Aunt Minty,” 
she said. “But it’s youand not Santa Claus, who can 
give it to me. It’s —I— oh, please, Aunt Minty, may I 
ask Miss Anne here to spend the Christmas vacation? 
She was going to stay at Nora’s — though they didn’t really 
want her. But Nora’s grandma and grandpa are coming 
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irom ‘way out west. And there won’t be room for Miss 
Anne. Nobody wants her at Christmas.” 

“Home’s the place to spend Christmas, dearie,” said 
Aunt Minty. 

“ But if you haven’t any,” said Effie softly. “‘ Her cousins 
in New York don’t want her. Nora saw her crying over a 
letter from them, the other day, and she just knows they 
won’t send her the money to come. And she hasn’t any 
of her own. Couldn’t we ask her? There’s such lots and 
lots of room in this lovely old Clover Patch.” 

“Effie,” said Aunt Minty quietly, “would you rather 
have Miss Anne for the Christmas vacation or a new muff?” 

Effie caught her breath. 

“Like Nora’s?” she cried. “Really, Aunt Minty?” 

“T think Santa expected to bring you one,” said Aunt 
Minty. “But if you’d rather have Miss Anne for the visit, 
I can arrange it with him” — 

“Oh dear,” said Effie, “what made you ask me, Aunt 
Minty?” 

“Tell me to-morrow, dear,” said Aunt Minty, “before 
you go to school. I’m going to town in the afternoon to 
see if I can’t raise enough extra money for some Christmas 
dinners for my Christmas Babies’ families. There’s a muff 
at Brown’s.” 

It was a little whisper that Aunt Minty heard from Effie 
the next morning just as she started for school. 

“T need the muff so much, Aunt Minty,” she said. “It’s 
going to be a long, cold winter, Jake says.” 

“Your old one’s warm enough yet,” suggested Aunt 
Minty. 

“T thought I’d give that to some poor little girl, who 
hasn’t any,” said Effie. 

“Very well, dear,” said Aunt Minty. “A little sister 
of one of my Christmas Babies is just your age. She’d 
like it.” 

Effie went after Johnny, who was calling her from the 
road. But she didn’t run. 

Aunt Minty was just sitting down to an early dinner when 
the door burst open. In flew Elsie. Her cheeks were as 
red as her cap. Her eyes were bright and excited. 

“T won’t take the muff, Aunt Minty,” she cried. “Iran 
all the way home, so as to get here before you started to 
town. I’d rather have Miss Anne. May I ask her this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, dearie,” said Aunt Minty with one of her beamiest 
smiles. “And I’ll ask her, too. I’m going to stop at the 
school this afternoon to see if she will charge ten cents ad- 
mission to your Christmas Tree and turn in the proceeds 
toward those Christmas Babies.” 

That night, when Aunt Minty drove home from Morris- 
ville, Effie met her at the gate. 

“Didn’t you like Miss Anne, Aunt Minty?” she cried 
as she climbed into the sleigh. ‘‘ Didn’t you just love her?”’ 

“She has nice eyes, dearie,” said Aunt Minty. “But 
she’s too little to teach school. And she looks starved.” 

“She’s so happy, Aunt Minty,” said Effie, “just to think 
she’s coming to Clover Patch. She thinks you’re just like 
an angel — she said so.” 

“A rather plump angel,” laughed Aunt Minty, as she 
and Effie hurried to the house. “Well, I raised money 
enough for those Christmas dinners, so that’s off my mind.” 

The Clover Corners Christmas Tree was held on the 
afternoon of the twenty-third of December. That night, 
little Miss Anne came home with Effie and Johnny. She 
was a pale, quiet little person, with big sorry eyes and 
brown hair that wanted to curl. And, somehow, she fitted 
tight into whatever you were doing. She helped Aunt 
Minty tie up toys and jackets and booties for those Christ- 
mas Babies. She helped fill the baskets with groceries 
and fruit and candies. She seemed to like to be busy. 

The next afternoon, Aunt Minty and Effie and Johnny 
and Miss Anne and all those big baskets and big, little, 
and middle-sized bundles, somehow got themselves into 
the big sleigh. With Jake to drive, away they went to 
Morrisville. How the sunbeams flashed on the snow, 
and how the sleighbells jingled! At each of twelve houses, 
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Effie and Johnny left a big basket, some bundles with bows 
of bright ribbon, and a jolly Christmas card. 

When the last one was left, the great red sun was setting 
back of a tall, slender church spire. The little street lead- 
ing toward it looked like a frosty Christmas postcard. 

Even the horses seemed to know it was Christmas Eve. 
They pranced up the hills like young colts. When they 
turned into the yard, old Clover Patch stood, dark and quiet, 
against the snow-covered hills and crimson sky. High 
over its roof sparkled one star. 

“Oh, it’s so lovely to be coming home — and have it 
Christmas Eve — and the Babies and everyone happy — 
and — and everything!” cried Effie. 

Her voice trembled with the joy inside her which must 
get out somehow and yet couldn’t find quite the right words. 

“It’s — it’s — heavenly!” cried little Miss Anne sud- 
denly. “O Miss Clover, how I wish I wasa Baby! Then 
maybe you would adopt me.” 

It was a long speech for the quiet little person to make. 
And it ended in a sob. 

Aunt Minty was just getting out of the sleigh. On the 
ground, she turned to look at Miss Anne. Somehow, it 
seemed that she’d never really seen her before. 

“You poor, homesick child!” she cried, reaching up both 
arms to Miss Anne. “Here my stupid old head’s been so 
full of those blessed babies — and you needing me even 
more, maybe!”’ 

“Tt’s so homey here,” sobbed Miss Anne from the shelter 
of Aunt Minty’s arms. “If I help you out of school, 
couldn’t I stay here — just till June?” 

“Let me think, dear,” said Aunt Minty. “We'll see. 
It’s your home till after New Year’s anyhow — thanks to 
Effie.” She reached out a hand to Effie, and with Johnny 
clinging to Effie, they started toward the house. 

“Boof! Boof! Boof!’ Across the Christmas stillness 
came a glad bark. There was a rush, a scramble, Johnny 
was lying on his back in the soft snow. There sitting 
a-top him, thumping him with big, good-natured paws, 
was a brown and white puppy. 

“Fritz!” cried everyone. 

Next minute, they were all in the warm, firelit darkness 
of the living-room. Fritz was tumbling about as much at 
home as anyone. 

“Where did he come from?” cried Effie. 

“Santa Claus!” said Johnny. “There’s Christmas rib- 
bon on his collar.” 

Sure enough, now that the lights were on, everyone could 
see the bit of holly ribbon tied to Fritz’s collar. 

Just then, Jake came in. He held out a pink baby-shoe. 

“Dog dropped this, I guess,”’ he said. “Found it on the 
porch. He always was strong on shoes!” 

“Well, I’m beat!” cried Aunt Minty. She sat down in the 
big rocker, the pink baby-shoe in her hand. 

(To be continued) 


When Chutetines Comes 


Mary E. Kramer 
When Christmas comes the days are bright, 
While gleams each face with inward light — 
Each little child again doth sing 
Allegiance to the Christ-Child King! 


When Christmas comes the bells ring sweet, 
Again the Holy Babe to greet, 
And voices lifted high in song, 
A tribute to His birth prolong! 


When Christmas comes each little child 
Hears of the dear Babe undefiled — 
Who, in a lowly manger born, 

Gave to this earth it’s best-loved morn! 


When Christmas comes, O let us be 

So filled with love that even He 

May know we keep His message then, 
“On earth sweet peace, good-will to men.” 
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Pieces to Learn in December 


Alice E. Allen 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Ah! there’s nothing like a Christmas Eve, 
To melt with kindly glowing heat 

From off our souls with snow and sleet, 
The dreary drift of wintry years! — Ryan 


Christmas is the day for the “indoors of our nature to 
keep open house.” — Sel. 


It is the day to become child-like in heart. — Sel. 


At Christmas 


O the sights, the sights of Christmas! 
Earth all green and crimson things; 
Lights a-twinkling, snowflakes sparkling, 
Till you think they’re angel-wings. 


O the sounds, the sounds of Christmas! 
Songs, with sleigh-bells flashing through; 
Voices, laughter rippling after, 
Till you find you’re laughing too. 


O the scents, the scents of Christmas! 
Fires, flowers, pine and spruce, 

All together, can’t tell whether 
You for tears or smiles have use. 


O the touch, the touch of Christmas! 
Held within its tender sway, 

Had you treasure in rich measure, 
You would give it all away! — A. E. A. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Chorus Recitation 


For unto us.a Child is born, unto usa Sonis given; His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor — The Prince 
of Peace! — Bible 

(Follow with one or two stanzas of “ Joy to the World, the Lord has 
Come’’ — sung or recited.) 


Now, Christmas is come, 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbors together; 
And when they appear, 
Let us make them such cheer, 
As will keep out the wind and the weather! 
— Old Rhyme 


December’s Garden 
December’s garden is untouched 
By snow that whitely drifts; 
Her flowers — the fairest of the year — 
Are Christmas gifts! — A. E. A. 


The Christmas Colors 


Crimson of sunset over the hill, 
Green of the forest quiet and still; 
Red of the fire where jolly sparks fly, 
Green of the fir-tree standing close by; 
Is it for their sake — sun, fire, and tree — 
These are the colors of Christmas? Maybe! 
But someone’s told me — would you have guessed? 
These are the colors Charles Dickens loved best! 
So at the season that his cheery touch 
Blessed with its tenderness, brightened so much, 
What is more fitting then that through the world, 
Crimson and green for his sake be unfurled? 
—A. E. A. 
Red and Green 


For one or more children) 


A bow of deep crimson, 
A wreath of rich green, 

Red and green, green and red, 
Are everywhere seen. 


No card is too tiny, 
No package too small, 

Red and green, green and red, 
Encircle them all. 


A web of warm color 
They weave day and night 
Red and green, green and red 
Homes and hearts they unite! 
ey oF 
(The two preceding recitations may be used in a little exercise followed 
by dance or drill, with red and green ribbons or bells 


A Suggestion 
(For three of the smallest pupils) 
First (looking as much like a big Christmas Bell as he can) 
I am just a little bell, 
But one message I can tell, 
Everybody knows it well — j 
Merry, Merry Christmas! 


Second (looking as much like a Christmas Candle as he can) 
I am just a little light, 
3ut I shine with all my might, 
On the dark these words to write 
Merry, merry Christmas! 


Third (looking as much like a Christmas Card as he can) j 
I am just a little card, 
Holly-wreathed and Christmas-starred, 
I am trying very hard 
To make Merry Christmas. 
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All 

But, if we were girls and boys, 

Just brimful of Christmas joys, 

We could make a lot more noise, 
And a MERRIE CHRISTMAS! 


Christmas Bells 


Bells of Christmas, Bells of Christmas, 
O how glad your measures are! 

I can hear the Christmas Angels, 
I can see the Christmas Star. 


Bells of Christmas, Bells of Christmas, 
O, what tender things you say! 

Of a manger and a Mother 
With her Baby in the hay! 


Bells of Christmas, Bells of Christmas, 
Sweet and far your echoes fall — 
“Glory be to God in Heaven, 
Peace on earth, good-will to all!” 
—A. E. A. 
His Name 


Of all the names He has been called — 
The little Babe of Bethlehem afar — 
One glorifies afresh each Christmas .Day — 
It is “The bright and morning Star!” 


—A. E. A. 


Poinsettias 


Once Christmas took a snowflake, 
With petals soft and white; 
She breathed on it until it glowed 
With crimson Christmas light. 


She hid a Merry Christmas, 
All wrapped in sunbeam gold, 
Within its heart. It grew and grew 
So much good cheer to hold. 


Some leaves then fashioned Christmas, 
Of splendid Christmas green, 

A stem she made of loving thoughts 
Where not a thorn was seen! 


When to the earth at Christmas, 
These blossoms come in showers, 
Don’t call them red poinsettias, 
But “Merry Christmas Flowers”! 


—A. E. A. 


Christmas Eve 


The jolly flames that laugh and leap, 

Way down into the ashes creep, 

And the Christmas fires go to sleep, 
When Santa Claus comes! 


Dim grow the candles’ twinkling eyes, 

To keep awake each dolly tries, 

But she goes to sleep, to her surprise, 
When Santa Claus comes! 


And all the little folks are gone 

To far dream-countries until dawn, 

Only the Christmas Stars look on — 
When Santa Claus comes! — A. E. A. 


A Christmas Garden 


Mary, Mary, so contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With Christmas bells and Christmas smells, 
And Christmas Trees all in a row! 
—A.E. A. 
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The Runaway Stockings 
The stockings in the fireplace, 
Do you know, 
They stole to look for Santa 
On tiptoe? 


But when they heard his sleigh-bells, 
In a trice 

They whisked back to their places, 
Still as mice! 


But this wee red one couldn’t 
Reach its nail, 

That’s why it looks, this morning, 
Sort of pale. 


O yes, old Santa filled it — 
Have no fear — 

But just suppose he hadn’t — 
O, dear, dear!— A. E. A. 


A Christmas Ship 
I saw a ship a-sailing 
Across a dream-like sea, 
And O, it was all laden 
With Christmas gifts for me! 


*Twas shaped just like a fir-tree, 
Two stockings, long and red, 
That looked so like my new ones, 

Were flying from its head. 


Its lights were twinkling candles, 
And silver stars its sails, 

Dear Santa was its captain — 
And Santa never fails 


To make the port he’s bound for, 
At just the time he’s due — 
Then all that Christmas cargo 
I’m going to share with you! — A. E. A. 


Merry Christmas 
(For one or a number of little children) 


Merry, merry Christmas, 
Haste around the earth; 

Merry, merry Christmas, 
Scatter smiles and mirth. 


Merry, merry Christmas 
Be to one and all! 

Merry, merry Christmas 
Enter hut and hall. 


Merry, merry Christmas, 
Be to rich and poor! 
Merry, merry Christmas 
Stop at every door. 


Merry, merry Christmas 
Fill each heart with joy! 
‘Merry, merry Christmas 
To each girl and boy. 


Merry, merry Christras, 
Better gifts than gold; 
Merry, merry Christrcs 
To the young and c'd. 


Merry, merry Christmas, 
May the coming year 
Bring as merry Christmas 
And as bright a cheer! 
— From “ A Christmas Chant,” by Father Rvan 








A Christmas Box 
E. Welton 


Fold a 45” square of red paper into sixteen small squares; 
cut off four squares, crease, cut and paste. The lid to 
the box may be made the same way. An oblong of green 
paper 43” x 4}” is folded in the center and the tree is cut 
freehand. With very small children a tree pattern may 
be given to each child to trace around. Candles of various 
colors are cut freehand and pasted on the tree. The tree 
is then pasted to the lid of the box. The box may be filled 
with candy and used as a gift or favor. 
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Patterns for a Christmas Box 
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Ideas to Try in December 


Some Christmas Toys made 


* 
from Boxes 
A SUGAR PLUM HOUSE 

Material Required An oblong pasteboard box, deep 
enough for door and windows to be cut in its sides, a few 
little fancy crackers and candies, some gilt and silver paper. 
(Here are two diagrams that will help you to cut the doors 
and windows.) 























a = 











Diagram 1 — Windows 


Cut the cardboard sides of your box as the heavy black lines indicate. 
Fold outward upon the dotted lines. 

A A plain window without shutters or awning. 
board out on all four sides. 

B. Window with shutters. Cut the top line, the centre line, and 
base. Fold outward on the dotted lines. 

C. Window with awning. Cut side lines and base. Bend card- 
board outward and upward to make the awning over the window. 


Cut the card- 


The roof is made of fancy crackers, and fancy cakes and 
candies are pasted to the sides. Ice cream cones or cornu- 
copias form the towers. Pretzels make a delightful rail 
fence. 

Almost any fairy or witch or brownie would like to live in 
this house. Even Santa Claus himself would not scorn it! 


A .NOAH’S ARK FOR CRACKER ANIMALS 


Materials A child’s shoe box without a lid, the lid of a 
larger shoe box, and a shallow box with a lid about ten 
inches by four. 

For the base use the large box lid. Cut off its rims. 
Cut each end to a point. On this place the ark. 

Make this from the small shoe box, placed upside down 
upon its edges. Cut a door in one end of the box on the 
bottom edge as shown in diagram 2, A. After cutting, bend 
the door as if it were on a hinge. A round headed paper 
fastener will make a door knob and latch. Press the 
points of the fastener through the cardboard door and bend 
the points to one side together. In this way the animals 
may be securely locked in. 
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Diagram 2— Doors 


Cut the cardboard of your box sides as the heavy black lines indi- 
cate. Fold outward where there are dotted lines. 

A. Single door. Cut at top and side, if meed be, at the base also. 
Fold the cardboard outward to make a door. 

B. Double door. Cut the square at top and down its centre. If 
need be, cut the base of the square also. Fold both sections outward. 

C. Door with window in it. Cut out a square from the single door. 
Cut the door at top and side. Fold it outward. 








* From the “ Jolly Book of Boxcraft,” by Patten Beard. Published by George 
G. Harrap & Co., London. 
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Patterns for Christmas Poster (See next page) 
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For the roof follow the directions in diagram 3, BB. 


6 8 
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Diagram 3— Gable Roof 


Triangular cardboard pieces are cut and pasted to the upper part 
of a box to hold a roof made from two interlapped box-lids. 

B. Gable roof made from two box-lids. 

BB. Triangular cardboard pieces cut to fit the ends of a box and 
support a gable roof. 


Glue the triangular cardboard pieces very care- 
fully and let them dry well before putting on the roof. 

Any grocery store will furnish the animals for 
this ark. It would make a splendid surprise box 
for the Christmas tree. 


A Christmas Parade - 


Myrtle Brooker Peterson 

In a certain First Grade room, a Christmas 
parade was voted a success by visitors, pupils, and 
teacher. Small express wagons decorated with ever- 
green boughs, with bits of cotton to represent snow, 
drawn by stocking-capped, mittened boys, about 
whose bodies were small strings of sleigh-bells, 
formed the basis for the parade. | 








A Noah’s Ark for Cracker Animals (See page 658) 
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In the first cart rode Holly, a small girl with a huge red 
hair ribbon and a green cheese cloth dress, made very 
simply. Mistletoe came next, attired in white, with a 
green hair ribbon carrying a sprig of mistletoe in her hand. 
The Christmas Fairy, with a silver crown and silver wand 
made of tinsel paper, and butterfly wings, rode next. A 
boy carrying a huge Christmas tree, purchased at the Ten 
Cent Store, came next. 

On the next cart, a huge Christmas candle, made of red 
drawing paper, surrounded by small, lighted “really, 
truly” candles rode. A wagon load of toys, brought to 
school by the children, was the next part of the parade. 

Then came a small “really, truly” decorated Christmas 
tree. Last of all, came Santa Claus, a small boy wearing 
a Santa suit, over his shoulder a bulging sack of toys. 

After passing around the room several times to the jolly 
music of the sleigh bells, the carts and their occupants were 
lined up in the front of the room to form a background for 
the remainder of the program. 





A Sugar Plum House (see page 658) 


A Christmas Poster 
Ruth Ash 

Surely at Christmas time, more than at any other, 
one should try to make the school-room attractive, 
and nothing could appeal to children more than the 
Christmas tree with its wealth of toys. 

This poster covers a somewhat large wall space but 
may be adapted to suit conditions. The background 
of tan oatmeal wall paper is eight feet long by thirty 
inches. The Christmas tree, cut from dark green 
wall paper, is about twenty-five inches high and twenty- 
one wide at the bottom. The candles and ornaments 
are cut from colored paper and the chains looped over 
the branches are of white chalk. 

The children’s figures are painted in water color. 
The baby is in a white dress with red and blue ball. 
The boy has blue trousers, collars and cuffs, a white 
waist and red drum. The little girl with the doll 
wears a light blue dress. The soldiers are cut from 
blue construction paper, the engine a dark brown, the 
cars bright red. 

The pa terns are the actual size to be used. 
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Work for Christmas Time 


Busy 
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The Rocking Camel 


Mae Plattner 
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To make toy, hektograph on heavy tan paper or white paper to be colored tan. 

Color bridle royal purple and blanket royal purple with gold fringe. 

The rockers and standard may be colored if desired. Cut rocker double. 

Cut out and fasten in place indicated by A, B. Fold on dotted lines. Cut on heavy lines C for camel’s feet. 


The December Story Picture’ 


Rachel Weston 


W 7" is the truth to teach children about Santa? 
Oh, please hush right up, dear well-meaning 
grown-up folks! Don’t talk about it now, unless 

you do it in editorials in newspapers and home 
magazines that we believers don’t have to read. 

Why, here he comes right into our dancing hearts this 
very minute! He is driving the “tiny reindeer” and 
loaded with the “bundle of toys,” his eyes and dimples 
twinkling. “Right jolly old elf,’ don’t take him away 
from us just yet, dear truth seekers. We are going to make 
him on a poster of water color paper with outline traced 
and inked and then we are going to give him a warm cap 
and coat of red, trimmed with polar bear, which is white, 
quite naturally, and as his beard is white too, we will have 
his dear ruddy old face just framed in a snowy wreath. 

Next we will paint the pack and its strap, “the stump of 
a pipe,” the mittens and the reins, warm gray, made of 
yellow mixed with a hint of blue and red. Then the toys 

*See page 636 


—why goodness me! We will paint the toys the gayest, 
brightest colors in the box and have them show against 
a background of snow. We will not forget to have the 
pipe lighted with its touch of red, and whether our finished 
saint is real or not, may he bring to us all the merriest 
possible Christmas! 





A Chickadee 


“Ch-cheery, cheery Christmas!” 
Chirped out a Chickadee, 

“At Christmas, don’t you wish you lived 
Right in a Christmas Tree?” 


“Its walls are Christmas garlands, 
All cones and filigree — 
O, don’t you wish, at Christmas time 
You were a Chick-a-dee?” — A. E. A. 
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Games for Christmas Time 
(Continued from page 653) 


So between them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean. 





Little Bo-Peep, with her shepherd’s crook, tells us that: 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them. 
Leave them alone and they will come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


Other rhymes may also be used, and then the children 
not chosen to represent any special characters may be 
fairies or brownies. 


The Toyman’s Shop 


A table in a corner may represent the Toyman’s Shop. 
Mother Goose leads her family around the room to the 
shop. On the way they all repeat or sing the following 
to the tune of the chorus of “ Yankee Doodle”’ 

Listen! listen! Mother Goose, 
How the bells are ringing! 

Christmas times will soon be here; 
That is what they’re singing. 


All the shops with toys are gay, 
Such a pretty showing; 
Mother Goose, this very day 
. Let us haste our going. 


At the shop a boy, previously chosen to be the Toyman, 
receives them gladly. Mother Goose asks him: 
Now, Toyman, what can you show us here, 
To please my children good and dear? 


He answers her thus: 


Beautiful things I have to sell, 

I am too busy their names to tell. 

Here are trumpets to blow, and drums to beat; 
Here are dolls and soldiers and horses fleet; 
Here are tools and engines and sleds to use, 
And games and puzzles and books to choose. 


Each child then chooses an imaginary toy, which he 
desires Santa Claus to bring him at Christmas and shows 
it to Mother Goose and the Toyman by motion or word. 

Then one child says or all the children repeat in concert 
the following to Mother Goose: 

Don’t you think if Santa Claus 
Down this way were straying, 
He would st op and smile to hear, 
4 Just what we are saying? 
We are sure if he could see 
Just what we are choosing, 
Such a wise old dear as he 
Would not be refusing. 


Mother Goose, your little ones 
Will not fret or tease you. 
All this year we've surely tried 
To be good and please you. 


As they all leave the Toyman’s Shop, Mother Goose hands 
the Toyman a note as she says to him: 
Toyman, listen! soon some day 
Santa Claus may be coming this way; 
Here is a message to slip in his hand; 
I think good San ta will understand. 


The note is supposed to tell Santa the name of the gift 
which each one has selected and would like to have him 
bring at Christmas time. 

This game may be varied and simplified by calling the 
entire room the Toyman’s shop, and allowing part of the 
children to play that they are shoppers while the others 
impersonate the object or gift they are representing. A 
talking doll, a prancing horse, Jack-in-the-box, a squeaking 

j Teddy bear, toy engine, bell, whistle, trumpet, automobile, 
different mechanical toys which can be wound to make 
them go, and many other toys can be represented by as 
many different children. The shoppers each purchase 
one toy and take it away as all leave the shop. 
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Suppose you write 


on the blackboard— 


will your pupils readily complete the missing 
words—do they see clearly the connection be- 
tween Good Teeth and Good Health? This truth 
is often dry and hard to teach by the ordinary 
text-book methods, but it takes on vitality and 
sparkling interest by using the Colgate Class 
room Helps, including trial tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


We will send to any teacher, once each school year, 
our educational material, consisting of reminder 
cards, booklets, etc., and trial tubes of this standard 
dentifrice for schools for her whole class.~ Send 
the coupon below today—you will get many 
suggestions for your hygiene lessons and your 
pupils will receive an impetus toward a good habit 
that will last a life time. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton St., 


New York 
(If you have received our material this school year, 
please destroy this coupon to remove possible tempta- 
tion from those 





who are not teachers.) 


ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 

I am a teacher in ........ school, District 

DO tineue having in my direct charge . scholars. 
(number) 


Will you please send me free of charge, 


for school work only, 
trial tubes and cards for all my 


scholars? 
Name.... 


Pun, Ny oranda ehbekensd tenes 


This offer is good only in United States 
and must be used before January 1, 1917 
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In a First Grade 


Myrtle Brooker Peterson 


T was a Friday after Thanksgiving. Miss Ellwood had 
spent her Thanksgiving in M—— where she taught. 
And now, after the Thanksgiving excitement and 
turkey were past, her thoughts turned toward plans 

for a Christmas celebration in her primary room. 

She first began to plan her room decorations. A strip 
of green burlap about a foot in width, tacked above the 
blackboard which extended around two sides of the room, 
would make an excellent background for a set of Perry pic- 
tures illustrating the Christmas story and Madonna pic- 
tures which she intended to buy. There would also be 
room to exhibit some of the Christmas seat and construc- 
tion work which her thirty-seven First Graders would do. 
During a short walk in a nearby grove some Friday after- 
noon, she and her First Graders would gather enough ever- 
green boughs to make a border above the burlap. A stencil 
of Santa and his reindeer mounting a chimney would be ideal 
for a small unused space of blackboard toward the back of 
the room, In front of the room, directly above one of the 
slabs of the blackboard, a ledge jutted out. This would 
make an ideal mantel, and the children could have for 
one day’s construction work a lesson in plasticine modeling, 
making a clock, a vase and some candlesticks for it. Be- 
neath, she would paste three strips of red cambric on which 
bricks were outlined in white chalk, thus making a fireplace. 
Then she would drawin, incolors, the blazinglog. Stockings 
cut from red drawing paper, with tiny black heels and toes 
done in crayola during a busy work period, the children 
might hang just beneath the mantel. During another busy 
work period, daisy chains of red and green would be made, 
and these she would festoon across the top of a row of high 
windows in the back of the room. 

For music during December she planned to teach old 
Christmas carols which she knew she could find in any hymn 
book. Some of them were “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
“Tt Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” “While Shepherds 
Watched their Flocks By Night” and “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem!’’ There were some excellent Christrras songs 
in Riley and Gaynor’s “Songs of the Child World,” Book 
One, which she would also teach. 

On Monday of each week she would use Myra King’s 
Language Games as a basis for Christrras Language Games. 
For instance, she right take the “If I Were” Game. Each 
child would tell “If He Were Santa Claus” what he would 
do, and then would chocse some other child to continue. 
Tuesdays would be picture study days, using the Perry 
pictures before mentioned as a basis. Wednesdays would 
be devoted to learning Christmas poems. On Thursdays 
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4 
the children would reproduce “the stories Miss Ellwood 
had told during the week. Fridays would be devoted to 
dramatization of Christmas stories. 
During Story Hour she intended to tell the Christmas 7 
Story, using the Vible as a text following this outline: 
1 God’s Promise to Send a Saviour. 
2 Need of the World for a Saviour. 
3} The Announcement. 
4 The Journey to Bethlehem. 
5 The Birth of Christ. 
6 Story « f the Shepherds. 
7 Story of the Wise Men. 
The story of “Piccola” and “The Little Fir Tree” from 
the Sara Cone Bryant books, the Christmas Stories from 
“In the Child’s World,” by Emilie Poulsson, and Henry 
Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man”’ she would also tell 
Her geography lessons were to be a study of desert lands, 
people, occupation, houses, animals and vegetation. In 
Nature Study, evergreen trees, mistletoe and holly would 
be studied. 
Good devices for drill in Arithmetic, Word Study and 
Phonics were many. Lighting the candles on the Christ- 
mas tree, each candle being a word or a phonogram, was 
one. Or each candle might be a number, as 6, and the 4 
tree be 1. To light a candle, the child must say 6 and | 
are 7. Putting toys on the tree, or in stockings, bricks in 
fireplace, ringing the Christmas bells, were other devices. 
For rest exercises she would use the following pantomime 
games or rhythms: 
I 
a Getting ready to go shopping. 
b Going to town. 
c Buying a Christmas present. 
d Going home. 
II Crristmas Eve 
a Trimming the tree. ] 
b Lighting candle and going upstairs. 
c Getting ready for bed. 
d Lights out. 
III CuHristmMAs MORNING 
a Awakening. 
b Jumping out of bed. 
c Downstairs. 
d Christmas presents opened. ; 


In construction, she would use the Christmas Bell. On 
green bristol board the children would mount red Chnist- 
mas bells, which they had cut from drawing paper and 
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a calendar pad. These pads Miss Ell- 
wood bought at the Ten Cent Store for a 
penny apiece. ‘lhis would be Father’s 
Christmas gift. For Mother’s present, 
each child would bring some yarn from 
home. Miss Ellwcod would teach them 
the chainstitch in crochet. After a long 
chain had been made, it would be looped 
up in equal lengths, tied with a ribbon and 
Mother would have a hairpin holder made 
by daughter or son’s small self. 

Miss Ellwood planned to have no pro- 
gram, but to give a “party” for her chil- 
dren instead. She herself would wear 
her prettiest dress and give to each child 
an interior Kodak picture of their room 
in its “Christmas dress.” These she 
would take herself. Luring the weeks 
before Christmas, during odd moments 
at home and before school each child 
would be asked to cut and save all the 
pretty Christmas pictures from magazines 
which he could. On this party afternoon, 
each child would be given a booklet made 
from cambric sew ed together by the Sixth 
Grade girls in Lomestic Science Class. 
In these they would paste their pictures 
that afternoon. The booklets would then 
be packed and sent to an Orphan’s home 
for their Christmas, 

With a sigh of relief, Miss Ellwood 
started for her lunch, realizing that if her 
Christmas plans were carried out, Christ 
mas in her room that year would be voted 
a success by each of her small First Graders 
and _ herself. 

Arithmetic Lessons for the Third 
Grade 
(Continued from page 641) 


such a problem if he has not been trained. 
This placed beside the correct solution 
makes clear to them that the other is the 
shorter process. 

The next step is a very important one 
-that of determining the multiplier and 
keeping it an abstract number. This 
principle should be so thoroughly assimi- 
lated that it never need be retaught. 

Drill again as in the beginning work 
“What does the problem ask for?” An 
swer — “It asks for children.” ‘“*What 
must the name of your answer be?” 
“The name of the answer must be chil 
dren.” Then tell them that we throw 
away the other name, “rows,” and say, 
“There are as many children in all the 
rows as 5 times 6 children.” 

Solution: 

6 children sitting in each row 


x5 
30 children sitting in 5 rows 


Tell them that we call this multiplication 
and it is but putting things together in a 
short way, and that is the way we get a 
larger answer when the names are not 
alike. 

Teach them that the number we multi 
ply by is the multiplier and that “the 
multiplier never has a name.” 

Have many oral analyses while you are 
drilling on the multiplication as I sug- 
gested in the subtraction work. 

Form the habit of having the answer 
show where you get the multiplier. The 
answer in all problems, in all processes, 
should exactly answer the questions of the 
problem. 

You may have to remind them often 
that they must use only the numbers in 
the problem. Make no variation of this 
rule until you come to problems which 
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require it, and do not take them up until 
much later; such problems have only one 
number given and require the child to draw 
upon his knowledge of certain facts for 
another number. For example, How 
many days are there in fourteen weeks? 
Or, How many eggs are there in eight 
dozen? Great care needs to be taken to 
get the correct and abstract multiplier 
in such problems as these. Work like the 
following need not be accepted in the 
third grade. I have seen such, however. 


14 weeks 14 weeks 12 12 eggs 
7days 7 8 doz. 8 doz. 
98 98 days 96doz. 96 eggs 


If trained along the preceding plan their 
work should be as follows: 


7 days in a week 12 eggs ina doz. 
14 s 


98 days in 14 weeks 96 eggs in 8 doz. 


The large multiplier should not present 
any difficulty to the children if the teacher 
will only show them that it is just as easy 
to multiply with the larger number below 
as above, and it is better to have the mul- 
tiplier below. 


Big Sisters for Poor Pupils 

(Continued from page 619) 
Sisters will have the joy of knowing that 
into the poverty-stricken lives of unfor- 
tunate boys and girls they put such perfect 
happiness as only those know who have 
been through similar experiences. And 
in some cases the effort has not been lost. 
One little girl, rescued from the worst 
possible home and helped to a position 
later as a domestic, is now a successful 
trained nurse, all because one Big Sister 
refused to listen to the discouraging re- 
marks of people who were too indifferent 
to lend a hand. 

If any teacher can interest a few good 
women in her small poor pupils she can 
solve many of her own problems, besides 
making school life profitable to those who 
soon slip away to take up the hard work 
of life. 


The Mouse’s Joke 
(Continued from page 651) 
done? I’ve gnawed a little hole in John’s 
stocking. Now you know, Santa Claus, 
that hole was not in there before. 

Santa Claus Ha! Ha! Ha! That’s 
a good joke, little mouse. The hole was 
not there before. You put one thing more 
in the fullest stocking there. 

Mouse I am glad I stayed awake to 
see you. 

Santa Claus So am I. Now I must 
hurry away. I have many stockings to 
fill to-night. Good-bye, little mouse. 

Mouse Would you like to have me 
come with you to help you fill the stock- 
ings? 

Santa Claus No, I shouldn’t. I don’t 
think the boys and girls would like what 
you put in their stockings. Good-bye. 
(Climbing up the chi:naey.) 

Mouse Good-bye, Santa Claus. Merry 
Christmas to you! Good-bye. 

- Adapted 

(The Mouse’s Joke was successfully 
given by the first and second grade chil- 
dren in my private school with just one 
rehearsal.) 







** All you need 
is a little 
‘toning up.”’ 


“Rot,” you may 

say, “tonics 
merely stimulate for 
the time being.” 
True —for most ton- 


GA ics. But there is 
| one tonic that does 
more—a tonic that 


lrevitalizes and rebuilds—a_ tonic 
that adds to the very substance of 
| blood and tissue, thus promoting 
health and vigor in a natural, lasting 
fashion. That is Sanatogen, the 
| food-tonic. 


Not a mere claim — but the sum 
| total of the recorded experience of 
ithe medical professian (over 21,000 
|physicians have written their ap- 
| proval of Sanatogen) and the testi- 
j|mony of thousands of men and 
| women in all walks of life, including 
leaders like Lady Henry Somerset, 
who writes: 


“Sanatogen undoubtedly re- 
| stores sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health.” 

And also Olive Schreiner, the 
gifted writer, who says: 

“* Nothing that I have taken for 
years has given me such a sense 
of vigor as Sanatogen.” 

When all you need is a toning 
up, you need Sanatogen. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“Text Book of Sanatogen,”’ telling 
of its tonic and upbuilding value. 
Address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 

26C Irving Place, N. Y. 








Sanatogen is Awarded Grand 
sold by good Prise at the 
druggists International 
every where, in Congress of 
three sizes, Medicine, 


London, 191 


Sanatogen 


ENDORSED(BY OVER 
21,000 PHYSICIANS 
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(Christmas in New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn. 


What shall we have for this year’s Christmas program? 


Let the Victor and Victor Records 


answer this question. 





a 


— 


Here are some special Christmas selections which will surely delight your pupils: 











(Around the Christmas Tree—Old Swed- (Christmas Eve (M. B. Foster) (2) O 1 
ish Folk-Song (Riley-Gaynor) (From Bienheureuse Nuit ( Normandie Carol) 
“‘Lilts and Lyrics’’) (2) Little Christ- (From Dann’s ‘‘Christmas Carols’’) ° 
17869 mas Shoes (Anice Terhune) (From 17868 (American Book Co.) Elsie Baker 
10 in. 75c} Dutch Ditties for Children’’) 10 in. 75c) Christmas Day in the Morning (2) Good 
— = eid _Elsie Baker Night and Christmas Prayer (MM. B. 
(Rite —— (2) —s i ad Foster) (From Dann’s ‘Christmas 
| Gases seen CPPom "Spent ito 
» NO. { ine anc orus 
Night Before Christmas, The istmas 
35418 (Moore) Cora Mel Patten 318 ag ar cy are i of Beth- 
12 in.$1.25 | Gingerbread Boy, The 123 — 00) I¢hem.” “God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” 
(Old Folk- Tale) Georgene Faulkner ane “First Nowell,” “Silent Night.) 


To ker’s Shop, Th “Babes in Toy- | Victor Mixed Chorus 
yg land’’) (Herbert) , ww Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht (Silent Night, 
10 in. T 
Holy Night) (German Christmas 
Hymn) (Gruber) In German 
Marguerite Dunlap 
No Candle Was There and No Fire 
(Breton Christmas Song) (Gostling- 
Lehmann) Elizabeth Wheeler 


Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 

17842 {Néel (Holy Night) Venetian Trio 17187 
10 in. fit Nacht (Celesta Solo) Felix Arndt 10 in. 75¢ 
Ie *Fore Christmas (Eugene Field) 





Cora Mel Patten 


a2 in. aL. 25| The Doll’s Wooing (2) The Sugar Plum 





It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Tree (Eugene Field) ame 8 em (Christmas Hymn) (Sears-Willis) 
ek? = = 35412 Victor Oratorio Chorus 
Carol) , 12 in.$1.25 | While Shepherds Watched (Christmas 
17647 Lyric Quartet Hymn) (Hymn by Nahum Tate—air arr. 
Win. 75¢| yo areth from Handel) Victor Oratorio Chorus 
(Gounod Scrooge--Part 1—‘‘Marley’s Ghost’’ 
Lyric Quartet (Monologue arranged from ‘‘A 
Tannenbaum, Der Christmas Carol’’) (Dickens) ; 
1 (The Christmas 35566 William Sterling Battis 
87229 Tree) (Volks- 12 in.$1.25 ) Scrooge—Part 2—*‘The Ghost of Christ- . 
| 10 in. $2.00 lied) In German mas Past’’ (Monologue arranged from 
Alma Gluck- ‘*A Christmas Carol’’) (Dickens) 
\ Pav! Reimers \ William Sterling Battis 1 
! The Victor brings much pleasure and happiness into the school at Christmas time ! 
and every other month in the year. Victor dealers are 
always glad to cooperate with the teacher in extending 








Victor school work. For further information and for 
Victor Educational Booklets, write to the 








Educational Department ct or, »é 
Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co, i for * l 
$67.50 special quotation Camden N. J Pe EA ; . , 
to schools only i a } 
When the Victor is notinuse, es 











use by irresponsible people. 


the horn can be placed under © , - . ww | 
the instrument safe and secure Y HIS MASTERS VOICE 

from danger, and the cabinet REC US Par OFF ° 
can be locked to protect it . ¥/ 
from dust and promiscuous > 
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Hygiene in Primary Grades 
Effie L. Bean 


Air 
AST month we talked about the importance of good 
food and drink, but there is something even more 
important and necessary to our health and well- 
being, and that is fresh, pure air. 

We cannot live without food, drink, and air; without air 
we should die in a very few minutes, while without food 
or drink, we could live several days. 

Pure air is an important factor in curing and preventing 
disease. 

If we were more particular about the quality and quantity 
of air we provide for the children under our care, we should 
be troubled less by listless, dull and stupid children. 

Teachers should be just as careful in the ventilation of 
their school-rooms as in the preparation of their daily les- 
sons. In fact, if ome must be slighted, let it not be ventila- 
tion. This is especially important in rural and other 
schools, as well, where systematic ventilation is not pro- 
vided. Watch your thermometers and do not let the tem- 
perature rise above seventy degrees if you want the best 
in health and mentak- effort. 

Throw open your windows for a few minutes every morn- 
ing and afternoon, and let the children take a few vigorous 
exercises while the air in the room is being changed. 

If at any time you are in doubt as tothe purity of the 
air in your room, either at home or at school, leave the 
room and take a few deep breaths of the fresh outdoor air, 
then re-enter the room and see if the air smells sweet and 
fresh, or if it is “close.” 

Teach the children the importance of breathing through 
the nose. The evils of mouth breathing are numerous 
indeed. ‘Teachers would do well to note all cases of mouth 
breathing and notify parents of the fact so they may have 
the children examined by competent physicians for adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils. 

Many a child has been wrongfully considered stupid when 
the apparent stupidity was caused by adenoids. 

Teach children to avoid sneezing and coughing in one 
another’s faces. 

Give exercises showing the children how to breathe deeply. 

Tell them about the benefits of sunshine and the dangers 
of dampness and drafts 


WINTER SONG 


Hurrah for the jolly old winter, 
The king of the seasons is he, 
Though his breath is cold and icy, 
His heart is full of glee. 
He piles up the beautiful snowflakes, 
On the apple trees, bare and brown, 
And laughs when the north-wind shakes them, 
Like a shower of blossoms down. 


Hurrah for the jolly old winter, 
He shouts at the door by night, 
“Come out where the ice is gleaming 
Like steel in the gold moonlight.” 
Like swallows over the water, 
The skaters merrily go, 
There’s health in the blustering bieezes, 
And joy in the beautiful snow. 
— Emily Huntington Miller 


DOROTHY’S GERANIUM 


“OQ mamma, see what Mrs. Greeley gave me this morn- 
ing!” cried Dorothy Grey, as she came running into the 
room where her mamma was sewing. 

“Why, it is a geranium plant,” said mamma. “You can 
put it in that window, and after awhile the blossoms will 
come.” 


“ 


Dorothy and her mamma were very poor and lived in one 
little room away up on the fifth floor, where Mrs. Grey 
sewed all day long. This room had only two small windows 
and there were two big walls right in front of them, so but 
very little light could enter and no sunshine at all. 

Every day Dorothy watched her plant, but not a sign of 
a flower was to be seen. 

One morning she noticed some of the leaves were turning 
brown and in a few days her pretty little plant was dead. 

“Why did it die, mamma?” she asked. 

“I think it must have been because it received very little 
light and no sunshine. Plants are very much like children 
They need plenty of light, air and sunshine in order to grow. 
I wish we could move from here, for you are beginning to 
look very pale, Dorothy.” 

The next day the mail man brought Mrs. Grey a letter. 

“From whom can it be?” she wondered. “O Dorothy, 
come here!” she called, as she opened and read the letter. 
“Here is a letter from your Uncle Ned. It seems he has 
been looking for us for a long time. He is coming to see 
us to-morrow.” 

ws goody, goody!” cried Dorothy clapping her hands. 
“T remember Uncle Ned. He gave me a big doll once.” 

The next day Uncle Ned came, and after dinner said to 
Dorothy, who was sitting on his knee, “I wonder how you 
and mamma would like to live with me. I have a little 
cottage with a porch in front and another in back. There 
is a big garden near by and some big trees, and under the 
trees is a hammock and a swing.” 

“O, may we go, mamma?” 

“T think it would be very nice,” said mamma, smiling. 

So the next day they moved to their new home, and 
Dorothy soon grew well and strong and had the rosiest 
cheeks, for she played outdoors in the fresh air and sunshine 
every day. 

There was a whole window full of geraniums now and 
every one had a beautiful flower and not a single one died. 

“What brought the roses to my little girl’s cheeks brought 
the flowers to the geraniums,” said mamma. 


FARMER FELTON’S BEES 


Joe was a city boy.. He was a bootblack and shined 
shoes every day from morning till night, although he was 
only nine years old. He had never seen the country, but 
had always wanted to go there some day. : 

One morning Farmer Felton came along, and when Joe 
said, “Shine, sir? Have a shine?” he looked at his dusty 
boots and said, “Well, yes, I guess I need one. Go ahead, 
my boy.” 

As he handed Joe his money he said, “I wonder if you 
know any boy who would like to live in the country awhile. 
I need some one to do chores and if I can find the right one, 
I'll do well by him.” 

Joe looked up eager'y. “How would I do?” 

“Do you mean it? Would you go?” asked Farmer 
Felton. 

“T’ve always wanted to live in the country, but since 
we lost all our money and my father and mother died, I’ve 
had to stay here and do the best I could. I'd be glad to go 
if you'd take me, sir.” 

* All right! Come along!” 

The next day Joe was running from one thing to another, 
as happy as could be. When meal time came and he had 
all the fresh, pure milk he could drink as well as well-cooked 
vegetables, bread and meat, he thought the country was 
a grand place indeed. 

‘I am going to bake some biscuits for supper,” said Mrs. 
Felton, “and I want some honey for them.” 

“Ali right,”’ said Farmer Felton, “T’ll get some for you.” 

“Be careful and not get stung. You know the bees 
don’t like anyone to take away their honey.” 
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Soon the buzzing of thousands of bees 
was heard as they came near the hives. 

Farmer Felton took out his pipe and 
after filling it with tobacco, lighted it 
and began to smoke. 

Then he went up to one of the hives and 
began puffing smoke into it. 

Joe looked on in amazement. 

“Why are you doing that?” he 
at last. 

“Just watch and see.” 

At first the bees buzzed about angrily. 
but soon they flew slower and ‘slower and 
at last just crawled slowly about. Then 
Farmer Felton opened the hive and took 
out some honey without any trouble. 

On their way to the house Joe said 
“Was it the tobacco smoke which made 
the bees act so?”’ 

“Yes, Joe. You see the tobacco smoke 
poisoned the air and it got harder and 
harder for the bees to breathe and, of 
course, harder and harder for them to move 
about. If I had kept right on smoking 
into the hive, it would have killed them. 
That is why I never smoke in the house. 
It poisons the air and makes it hard for 
folks to breathe.” 

“T never thought tobacco hurt anyone,”’ 
said Joe. ‘A boy in the city wanted me 
to smoke cigarettes and I thought I'd try 
it some time.” 

“Don’t you do it, Joc. Smoking 
cigarettes is one of the worst things a boy 
can do. It burns up and deadens his 
strength and muscles and brain. ‘There 
are many business firms who will not hire 
a boy or a man who uses tobacco in any 
way, for they know such a person cannot 
do his best work.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, I'll never us¢ 
it, for I want to grow big and strong.”’ 

“That’s right, my boy,” 


asked 


DECEMBER VERSES TO LEARN 
An Up-to-Date Santa 


(For little boy in Santa Claus costume 
carrying toy airship) 


I used to tramp on snowshoes 
Though slippery for roof-edges; 
And then I rode a reindeer; 
Next, drove fine teams and sledges. 


An auto, then, I chauffeured, 
Without mishap or blunder; 
Now, I have bought an airship 
What will come next, I wonder! 
—A.E. A. 


What Birdie Wants 


I’m just the little birdie 
That to your window comes; 

I don’t care for a stocking, 
Nor any sugar-plums, 

But how I'd like for Christmas 
A pound or two of crumbs! 


-A, E. A. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them! ubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes 
Iwo drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses —or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications 

In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting 


Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restor 
Norm i] Conditions Murine does not smart is soot! 
ing in its action Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 


Sends Book of Eye Free on request 


Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine 
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taste in the food. 





Ask Yourself This Question 


It is important for reasons of health 
and practical economy for every house- 
keeper to ask herself this question: 


‘*Do I prefer a pure baking powder 
like Royal Baking Powder, made of 
cream of tartar derived from grapes, or 
am I willing to use a baking powder 
made of alum or phosphate, both de- 
rived from mineral sources?’’> 


The names of the ingredients printed 
on the label show whether the kind you 
are now using or any brand, new or old, 
that may be offered is a genuine cream of 
tartar powder, or merely a phosphate 
or alum compound. 


Royal Baking Powder contains no 
alum nor phosphate and leaves no bitter 




















The Flowers of Christmas 


(For a little girl, as Merry Christma 
and six children, who recite appropriate 
lines, helping her, meantime, in her garden 
ing.) 


Christmas 
“Now,” said Merry Christmas 
“Snows may drift above, 
But I'll fill my greenhouse 
With the flowers I love!’ 


First 
Then holly and laurel and cedar and pine 
She planted with glistening mistletoe vine; 


Second 


And bittersweet sturdy, with berries that 
shine 

Like bright eyes Ol welcome 
will the sign; 


ol good 


Third 

She set out her roses as white as the storn 

And dropped in each heart a sunbeam so 
warm; 


Fourth 


She put in het 


carnations, own crimson 
hue, 
On long stems and slender they spicily 
grew; 
Fifth 
She scattered chrysanthemums, purple 


and gold, 


So thickly befringed, they felt not the cold; 


Then, fair as the sunbeamy lands whence 


they came 
She planted poinsettias 
flame. 


1 


each a bright 


Chrisimas 
“Now,” said Merry Christmas, 
“What of outside gloom? 
With such Christmas Cheer insid 
They are sure to bloom!” 


1/1 (showing wreaths, flowers, etc.) 

And blossom they did, in wreath or bou- 
quet, 

In garland or nosegay or neat little spray; 

Upon snowy corner, in shops, they were 


seen, 

And scarcely a home but had some bit of 
green; 

They lighted the churches; the hospital 
beds 


They blessed with their beautiful Christ 
masy reds; 

And many who wore them in dull button 
holes, 

Felt fragrance and color steal into their 
souls! 


Christmas 
“Good,” laughed Merry Christmas, 
“It is very clear 
I must fill my greenhouse 
For another year!” 


Ground Pine 


Much better than holly 
With berries a-shine, 

I like this bright bit 
Of fragrant ground-pine. 


It smells of the woods 
In hot summer weather, 
And seems to bring June 
And December together. 
A. Ai 
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When a Man’s a Man 
By HARoLD BELL WRIGHT 


To say a book was written by Harold 
Bell Wright is usually sufficient guarantee 
of its worth, but if there be those who 
know him not, or those who want further 
evidence of excellence than that furnished 
by statement of authorship, no more con- 
vincing argument need be cited than the 
opening lines of the story: ‘There is a 
land where a man, to live, must be a man. 
It is a land of granite and marble and por- 
phyry and gold —and a man’s strength 
must be as the strength of the primeval 
hills. It is a land of oaks and cedars and 
pines — and a man’s mental grace must 
be as the grace of the untamed trees.” 

This is the story of a man who regained 
in the land of big things the manhood 
he had missed in the luxuriant living of 
the East. As you read the story you 
think only of the men, their work, their 
pastimes, their lives, but as you recall 
the incidents afterward, you feel the force 
of the author’s description of places as 
well. You live through the scenes of the 
story, you stand with the stranger on the 
Divide — ready to go on, yet looking re- 
gretfully back; you see the restless horses 
spending the first night in the corral; 
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you see the riding the next day; you go 
with Patches through the first test of 
his new life, riding the big wild bay; and 
so, page after page, you live through the 
year of work in the open among men that 
are men, and you see Patches daily realiz- 
ing his dream of being a man, a real man. 

There are plenty of thrills for those who 
want them. The encounter with the bull 
Phil was to doctor — well, anyone who 
doesn’t thrill at that shouldn’t be reading 
books. 

As for the author’s keen appraisement 
of real values, he says of the social life 
Kittie found in the city, “It was as if the 
handler of gems were to attach no value 
whatever to the weight of the diamond it- 
self, but to fix the worth of the stone 
wholly by the cutting and polish the 
crystal might receive.” 

For the studious reader who looks for 
the deeper meaning, there are many ob- 
servations like this: ‘‘And thus Patches 
received yet another lesson—a_ lesson 
in the art of promptly forgetting the most 
disagreeable features of his work —an 
art very necessary to those who aspire 
to master real work of any sort whatever.” 

And the one — his name is legion — who 
reads for entertainment finds here a story 
full of action, real, live, clean, wholesome 








Sweet- 


Toned 





Because I firmly believe that a good piano is as much 
a part of any teacher’s equipment as a normal school or 
college training, and because I cherish the high charac- 
ter and noble calling of American teachers as a class, I 
have decided to extend to regular day teachers our 
special Music Teachers’ Piano Terms, which will en- 
title them to easy, confidential terms of payment 


Freight Paid — Free 


No matter where you live, I will write you a let- 
ter and explain how I am willing to ship you any 
Williams piano you select, with a beautiful silk scarf 
and a fine stool as a free gift, freight prepaid, for an 
absolutely free thirty-days’ trial. If at the end of 
thirty days you find it one of the nicest looking, 
sweetest-toned, and most satisfactory pianos in your 





An album of 
24 beautiful 
colored views 


of Chicago sent 
free if you mark 
X in square 
below. 


worst 


Williams pianos 
I would like the Catalog about 
(Say which 


My Name 
Post Office 


Bis Holiday Sale 
Williams Pianos 


Get my Great Holiday Offer. 

It will heip you get an artistic, sweet-toned WILLIAMS 
PIANO in time for Christmas 
terms — freight paid — no deposit — no references—no interest 
— no security. 


We have no dealers, agents or salesmen 
with us — at net factory prices — saving about $100 on a 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


Used and recommended by Prof. E. O. Excell, and Prof. 
C. H. Gabriel, the famous composers of Sunday School music, 
and 50,000 professionals, eminent educators and music-lovers 
throughout the world. i 
jnstrument. 


No Payments During Vacation 


Send Name on Coupon or Postal for Holiday Offer 


H. B. Williams, Vice Pres. & Sales Manager, WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
14 W. Washington Street, Dept. 19, Chicago, III. 


Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Organ) 


TEACHERS! 


at our holiday price — easy 


SAVE $100 


You deal direct 


SWEET-TONED 


Twenty-five year guarantee on every 


Under this plan, day-school teachers will not be re- 
quired to make payments during the vacation months 
when they are not drawing salary. 

Therefore, send for my beautiful Williams catalog, 
with pictures, special easy terms, our different plans of 
easy payments, and a book of letters from more than 
2000 Williams piano owners in all parts of the country. 


Trial— Easy Terms 


whole neighborhood, and want to keep it at the Holiday 
price, you may do so on any of our easy terms of pay- 
ment without references or security 

Answering this advertisement neither places you 
under obligation, nor causes you any annoyance, for 
we have no agents, dealers or traveling men to pester 
you. 





Without obligating me in any way, send full particulars of your Special Holiday 
Sale Offer to teachers with Free Catalog and f 


‘ State. . 


300k of 2000 Letters from owners of | 
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action that carries one along forgetful 
of everything outside the story. 

The great theme of the book may be 
summed up in this: “Phil smiled at the 
fancy, but, smiling, felt its truth; and 
felt this also to be true, that the man might 
yet, by the strength that was deepest 
within him, regain that which he had lost.” 
And Patches, having so regained his own 
estate of real manhood, persisted in his 
efforts until he had awakened in Yavapai 
Joe the same consciousness of inner 
strength and induced him to begin the 
upward climb that was to make him a [ree 
man. 

This recognition of inherent manhood 
in every man, and the consciousness of 
every man’s power to express that man- 
hood, makes this an unusually strong book. 
The women of the story are of the type 
one respects. There is nothing of de- 
grading vice, nothing of the nauseating 
exposure of low morals and brutal in- 
stincts which make so much of popular 
fiction disgusting. 

The strong virile character of sterling 
manhood is well portrayed in the char- 
acters of this story, and Mr. Wright has 
proven once again his wonderful ability 
to read the human soul and so write it 
out that others also may read it. 


A Mouse Speaks Her Mind 


(For a little child, who acts out the words 
prettily) 
Squeak, squeak, scurry, squeak! 
Some supper I seek. 
I’m a little brown mouse 
Alone (I hope) in your house, 
Christmas Eve; 
Is that furry thing over there a Car? 
Oh, it’s only a stuffed one? — I’m thank- 
ful for that 
A real one would have me quick as a scat, 
You'd better believe! 
Tweak, tweak, hurry, tweak! 
My mind I must speak; 
I don’t think much of your big Christmas 
Tree, 
But this caramel’s toothsome and tasty, I 
see, 
My babies at home, I’m sure, would agree; 
And this long string of popcorn exactly 
suits me! 
I'll take it —and leave 
Tweak, tweak, hurry, tweak! 
Squeak, squeak, scurry, squeak! 


A. E. A 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 





Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
/ 
For Use in Grades IV. and I’. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

ANNA Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


new book. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Cease Worrying 


When you are sick, and a substitute takes your place, would it not cause you less 
worry if some one should voluntarily pay your salary and your doctor bill? 








When you have an accident — perhaps only a sprained ankle — and are in- 
capacitated from work, could you be better reconciled to your ill luck to know that 
the T. C. U. is paying you during the time you are disabled? 


If you are disabled, among strangers in a strange land, and are unable to 
communicate with your friends and relatives, the T. C. U. will be indeed a friend in 
need because of the identification benefit. 


This winter, this month, this week, many teachers are and will be disabled 
by sickness, accident or quarantine. Those who have the T. C. U. policy will receive 
cash payments to tide them over their misfortunes. Others will say, “‘I wish I had 
joined the T. C. U. when I had the opportunity.” T.C. U.’s will have no cause to 
worry —the others will be retarded in their recovery because of their financial difficul- 
ties. ‘To which class will you belong? 





This Teacher Didn’t Worry 


7 4 She Was a T.C. U. 
Our friends, 


the teachers, 





A teacher 





ot 
lose thousands Hastings, Neb.. 
and thousands wrote: “It was a 
is of dollars every great, satisfaction 
a ¢ to me, when I was 
year, Just be- lying sick, to know 
cause — like that the T. C. U. 
you, perhaps —_ oe mips Ms s 
J . members and that 
they postpone I was sure to have 
consideration ol a generous check 
what a T.C.U. to help defray the 
k- membership heavy expenses. 
cigs : Your treatment is 
means to a These Teachers Did Not Worry —They Were T. C. U.’s most gratifying 
at, teacher. One teacher, in preparing for a Christmas celebration last year, fell from a stepladder and and I shall take 
hurt his back. The T. C. U. paid him $25.00. A Nebraska teacher slipped on an icy street pleasure in telling 
On the other and broke herforearm. We paid her $61.66. Another teacher was hit by a snow ball thrown my friends of your 
hand. thousands by a boy and received $5.50. These illustrate just three of the many possible accidents that promptness and 
1as fe age may happen to any teacher this winter. Better get protected before something happens. courtesy. 
of teachers are 








7 protected and 
saved from loss, when loss does come their way. Every day, almost, we receive letters from teachers telling us of the 
terrible distress they would have been caused had it not been for the prompt cash payments, in times of need, 
; a wr 
tom the T. C. U. 


ee, 


The T. C. U. is the National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was projected and organized, and is now 
conducted, by people who have had a long experience in teaching. It is the one protective agency of the profession. 
Its long record of prompt liberal payment of claims is a matter of history — 
established to your satisfaction by hundreds of letters from grateful teachers 














































iY whose salaries we have saved and whose expenses during misfortune we 
have helped to pay. 
} 
There is no reason at all, in these modern times of associa- .0° 
1906 tion and protection, for any teacher, anywhere, remaining 2 
isolated from his or her fellows — carrying the entire burden Sf y 
of individual risk—and eventually paying heavily for > SY SF. 
= . m ” ° SP 
valu- taking that chance. © - a 
owe» v se 
chil- 4 Dr. Winship, J. W. Crabtree, and eminent educators and od +" ee 
ghtful teachers everywhere, all agree that every teacher in America > gs 
hi shoul be enrolled in the T.C. U. The time is sure to come Y 2 $s 
f —_ when you, like so many others, will thank us for urging S >’ oy 
nd its * you to take this step right now—before something happens. o oy ost 
; R : : KS &° Fd 
Before you lay this magazine aside, do this much: S » <* 
N.Y This Teacher Didn’t Worry At least fill out and send in the Coupon and find oy 4 me 
scan She Was a T C. U. out just what the T.C.U. can do for you. It oe . FF My, 
r saa on . * oats shatever. é 2 @ 
; . A teacher in Imperial, Neb., writes: will place you under no obligation whatever «' — Sx j wre 
‘I have just received your check for i rm Wa ie 
} ep as benefit for quarantine. During Teachers Casualty Underwriters A: os Ses 
€ tedious period when my five children © Se b* ae _ 
: } CS 
any _ scarlet iever, a great help was the 224 T.C. U., Bldg. Pod y Aad $ *n wy Sg 
thought that I was a member of the . oS 4 ow 2 S > %) 
7.C. U.” Lincoln, Nebraska YS a PO OF 
isco ! ; 
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The December Calendar 





O, holly branch and mistletoe, 

And stockings hung up in a row, 

And Christmas chimes where’er we go, 
These are thy gifts — December. 


PAPER CUTTING 
Reindeer. Stars. 


THEME 
Loving and Giving. 


Memory GEMS 
Not what we give, 
But what we share; 
The gift without the giver is bare; 
He gives but worthless gold 
Who gives from sense of duty. 


Give aid if thou canst; 

If not, a kind and gentle word. 
It’s loving and giving 

That makes life worth living, 
It’s loving and giving 

That makes life a song. 


What is the thought of Christmas? 
Giving. 
What is the spirit of Christmas ? 
Love. 
PorMs 


Night Before Christmas. 
O Hemlock Tree. 


INFORMATION Christmas Tree. 
Snow. Mistletoe. 
Reindeer. Evergreens. 





While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 


Like small curled feathers white and soft 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon and past the stars, 
And down the western sky; 

In upland pastures where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night. 


The shepherds slept, and glimmering faint, 
With twist of the blue smoke, 

Only their fire’s crackling flames 
The tender silence broke — 

Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or when the night wind blew, 

A nestling bird would softly stir 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With finger on her solemn lip 
Night hushed the shadowy earth, 
And only stars and angels saw 
The little Saviour’s birth; 
Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 
The wondering shepherds woke and hid 
Their frightened dazzled eyes. : 
— Margaret Deland 
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LUDEN'SS Relieve the 
Strain on the Voice 
Big aid to singers, speakers, 
teachers, preachers, sales- 
men. Stop throat tickle— 
clear the head. 


In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—Se 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Reading, Pa. 


LUDENS 


= M&XTHOL COUGH DROPS 








Disciling Control a 
al Success Factor 


— .ad How to Get It 


Three-fourths of 
schoolroom effi- 
ciency is in the 
teacher's ability to 
command discipline 
at ali times, 

Lack of discipline 
means lack of confi- 
dence and respect. 
Asa result the teacher's ability and 
earning capacity suffer. 


Asa teacher you can be ? pase in 
your work ot, command succecs 
through natural school discipline as 
explained in the free Introductory 
Course of Practical School Discipline 
prepared by R. C. Beery, A. B. 
(Columbia), M.A.(Harvard). Doesn't 
matter what grade you now teach 
this free Introductory Course will 
point the way to greater and lasting 
success through the ability to antici. 
pateand meet the thotisand-and-one 
problems of schoolroom discipline 
which you will surely encounter in 
your life work. 





All errors of discipline are dis- 
cussed—from inattention to threaten- 
ing the teacher. The Introductory 
Course explains how the remedy is 
applied—based upon actual cases, 


No Charge or Obligation 


This Introductory Courseisfr ce. You incur 
no obligation in writing for it. Si imply use the 
attached coupca. The valuable information 
you receive wll make you glad you acted 
promptly. Send the coupon OW 


International Academy of Discipline 
Address: Ray C. Beery, Pres., 1. A.D. 
Dept. 207 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 227 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my part, send 
actical 


me Introductory Course of ool 
Discipline, 
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BOOKS 


For THE CHILDREN’s Hour. Book I. 
Carolyn S. Bailey. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 

The stories in this volume are intended 
for supplementary reading in grades one 
and two, and they are, therefore, printed 
in large type and attractively illustrated. 
All the most familiar tales, dear to little 
children, are here retold with Miss Bailey’s 
accustomed skill and charm. 


Pays FoR Home, SCHOOL AND SETTLE- 
MENT. By Virginia Olcott. New York: 
— Yard & Company. 

Plays adapted for children of all nation- 
alities, and written in very simple lan- 
guage, are not very numerous or easy to 
find. Teachers will, therefore, find this 
volume interesting and suggestive. At- 
tractive costuming is indicated by line 
and color plates. 


FoLtk DANCES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Cecilia Van Cleve. Springfield: Milton 
Bradley Company. 

Few, young or old, can resist the charm 
of folk dancing, but not all the dances 
are adapted, musically or otherwise, to 
public school use, where young children 
are the dancers. This book has been 
arranged to meet just such conditions and 
contains an excellent and very compre- 
hensive collection of dances, with dia- 
grams, photographs, and musical accom- 
paniments. 


WorRKMANSHIP IN Worbs. 
P. Kelly. 
pany. 

This is a most interesting study of a 
subject that receives far too little con- 
sideration to-day. Every teacher should 
be concerned in doing her part to preserve 
the beauty and purity of the English 
tongue. If she is not, she will be, after 
she has read this very entertaining as well 
as instructive book. Besides being emi- 
nently readable it contains many sugges- 
tions for class-room exercises in English. 


By James 
Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 


Stories CHILDREN NEED. By Carolyn 
S. Bailey. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Pradley Company. 

The story hour has become to-day a 
well established part of the school pro- 
gram. Schools able to afford a special 
story teller often open their doors for 
a whole forenoon on Saturday for this 
purpose. Most teachers, however, must 
be their own story tellers and, although 
there is no lack of stories, the young 
teacher, especially if she has no particular 
aptitude for story telling, is sometimes 
puzzled just how to present them in order 
to hold attention. Such teachers will find 
invaluable help in Miss Bailey’s book. 
The stories, which are grouped and graded, 
are arranged for retelling by the teacher 
and presented in the order in which they 
are intended to be used. Some of them 
are familiar, but many are drawn from 
sources not so readily accessible, and all 
are delightful stories. 


' 


— Among the different cities that have 
recently adopted the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing, is St. Paul, Minn., and 
Mr. A. N. Palmer, the author, held pen- 
manship conferences with the teachers 
of that city, October 9-12. From St. 
Paul, Mr. Palmer went to Superior, Wis., 
and made addresses before the Lake 
Superior Teachers’ Association. 


SANFORD 


BENNETT 


Autopen n ) 
Safety 


Special Model 
for 
Teachers 
$2.50 prepaid 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 





which will prove a constant 
reminder of the thought- 
fulness of the giver. 


A never failing daily help, 
made to give a life time of 
service. 


Absolutely Dependable — A 
always ready to 
write; has the 
most perfect gold 
pen ever put into 
a fountain pen. 





Convenient — a 
self-filler yet with 
the device en- 
tirely concealed. 


Cannot Leak — 
the patented 
Safety Cap 
(shown herewith) 
is a positive pro- 
tection to pocket 
or purse. 


J The Autopen will 
adapt itself perfectly to 
the individual style of 
penmanship: it isa pen 
that every teacher will 
be proud to own. 





Give your friend an 
Autopen this year and 
earn her everlasting 
gratitude. 


Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction, or your money re- 
funded. Send for cata- 
logue showing other styles, 
also gold and silver 
mounted gift pens. 


SANFORD & BENNETT CO, 
53 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Representatives wanted in unoccupied 
territory, to handle our pens in quanti- 








aon, for the Christmas trade. 
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li A Magazine with a Mission — to bring closer together the kinder- Z 
| garten and primary grade, to show the primary teacher how she 7 
may profitably apply kindergarten principles to her work. Z 
No other magazine covers the same field. Z 
No other magazine numbers so many prominent writers among Z 


\ 





‘| its contributors — accepted authorities on subjects which are 
vital to the progress of your school. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE — 


Ey Wij)» setting away from the hackneyed material, the “same thing kind” so long 
served to teachers, is a source of new things, new interests and new enthusiasm 


WY 


ZZ 
Z 
jj 
Gy 





















2 for teacher and pupils. It shows how to accomplish better results by new methods and how to solve 7 
the old problems in new and more effective ways. To the Rural Teacher it is invaluable, assisting her 77 

to develop her work along the same broad and successful lines adopted by leading supervisors in the 7 

Zz largest cities. ZY 
J Liberal Trial Subscription Offer to You Y 
jj Gy 
Z The subscription price of The Kindergarten and First Grade is $1.25 a year; single copies 15e. To 7 
Z induce you to “see for yourself ’’ that this is a magazine of practical help which you cannot afford Z 
Z to do without, we will send a three months’ subscription for only 25¢ —three of the year’s biggest Z 
Z issues, November, December and January, if you order now this amount to apply on a full year’s Y 
ZW subscription if you wish to continue at the end of that time. Take advantage of this offer now. _ It J 
Z will bring you the biggest 25c worth you ever received, and we are confident will result in your be- Y 
Z coming a regular subscriber. Z 
Z 2 fl trial Subscription orders innfi ZY 
nM Girect to the publishers MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, — 
Gp a ttttijj/) ’ ee creas EE al ZG 


X 








NEW ENTERTAINMENT SONCS | 
By EDNA RANDOLPH WORRELL 
These songs can be used in all manner of entertainments. The music is easy 
and both music and words are especially catchy. Children like them. Every 
body likes them. Sheet music. Just published. Be the first to use them in 
your community. Price, 25 cents. Five copies, $1.00. 








My Own America, I Love put Tuee. Children and grownups just can’t 
resist the catchy music. It makes a capital marching song. 


We Hore You’ve Brovucuat Your Smires ALonc. Humorous welcome song 
that will mean half the success of your entertainment. 


_ We’tt Now gave To Say Goopsyr. A beautiful song with snap and go. A 
fine closing number. 


Series 





A Garpen Romance. The marriage of Marigold and Sweet William. A 
dainty duet for dainty little girls to sing 


D> Bravs Reatty Teri? Duet and whistling chorus. A decided novelty : 
PRIMERS 


wich will prove a real treat to any audience. 


We've Just Arrivep From BAsHFuLTowNn. A rousing welcome song ,or it The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


may be sung at any time on the program. 


Totty PickaNINNIES. This spicy coon song will bring down the house. The 
. just right. 7 ADVANCED PRIMERS 


worls are rare and the music just right. 
Coe TO THE Nursery Raoyme GARDEN AND Pay. Just the song for the . ‘£ - . ° 

littl: folks to sing. It has the jolliest chorus you ever heard. Chree Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Come AND ParTtaKe or Our Wetcome Cake. A real song of welcome. It is Little Red Riding Hood 

deciledly clever and will give your audience one laugh after the other. 
LuttaBy Lane. A dreamy closing song. It may be sung by the whole school FIRST READERS 


or by a little girl with a chorus of other little girls with dolls 
: Puss in Boots — ‘ ‘ox 
NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 1 Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack the Giant Killer 


By ELIZADETH GUPTILL 9 -_ . , r 
Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 


ao 
ral Au . 


ee ‘i Punkin Hotter. This Christmas comedy may be given by 
any number of children, not less than ten, in any school -room. Price, 15 cents. a3 - ol s a ad 
A Topsy Turvy Curistmas. Very humorous and decidedly different from Jac k and the Beanstalk Diamonds and 
any other play. For any number of children. Price, 15 cents. Toads 
Curistuas at McCartny’s. A capital play for older and a few younger ° 
children. Rich in pathos and humor. Price, 25 cents Price, 30 cents each 
Curistmas Diatocues. A book full of choice original dialogues for both 
boys and girls, large and small. Price, 15 cents. NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 
‘ EVERGREEN AND Hotty Sonc AND Druitt. For any even number of boys and mentary readers with any phonic system 


girls. Easy togive. Ends with a beautiful song and march. Price, 15 cents 


Our Teachers’ Catalogue for 1917 describing the choicest Busy Work and 


Primary Materials. Books and Aids, Plays, Entertainments and Supplies is now EDUCATIONAL PU BLISHING COMPANY 


ready. Ask for a copy 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St, 717 Market St. 

















10 N. Main Street on n - Dayton, Ohio CHICAG) NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
” ’ 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Planning for December 


There is no difficulty in finding a motive 
and center for the December work. The diffi- 
culty is rather to refrain from over-emphasiz- 
ng the Christmas activities. The plays, gifts 
and other handwork this month, although de- 
igned for Christmas, have been kept as simple 
is possible in the hope that teachers will find 
them a useful help and not an added burden, 
Some of the entertainments require no spoken 
dialogue at all and others very little. The bell 
drill is very effective, though so easy to give, 
and the games are appropriate for the whole 
month. 

[The handwork has all been tried success- 
fully in primary grades. Even little first 
graders will enjoy Miss Franklin’s page of 
gifts, and any grade will gladly work out the 
large poster from the patterns given or make 
the attractive candy boxes and tree orna- 
ments. 

Miss Wray’s poems and drills form a charm- 
ing Christmas program in themselves. If 
you teach them during the month you will 
find your holiday entertainment already pro- 
vided for. 

The number lessons center about the Christ- 
mas toy shop and the picture for story-telling 
is a particularly happy version of good old 
Saint Nick. 

The nature lessons center about the pets 
that all children love and that many primary 
schools now try to entertain at some time 
in the year. The Study Picture is one that 
tells its own story and that can be correlated 
with the nature lessons. 

The story of King Atlas who turned into a 
mountain is always interesting and forms a 
good basis for language lessons. The poster 
is an unusually attractive one and very sug- 
gestive if the lesson is dramatized. 

By this time you are all interested in the 
Fritz Story, even if you do not already know 
him as Runaway Fritz. Here he is again in 
this chapter to wish us a Merry Christmas. 
It is only the sophisticated taste that appre- 
ciates the short tale. Children delight in 
“three deckers’’ and love the words “To be 
continued.” If you have forgotten this fact, 
just try them with Miss Allen’s story. 

“What the Pine Tree Grows” will make an 
effective illustration for the December black- 
board. Still better, it will make a pleasart 
feature on the Christmas program if teachcr 
or pupil draws the picture as the verse is re- 
cited. 

The block building occupations are splendid 
problems for group work at any time in the 
year. Perhaps Santa Claus will bring such 
a set of blocks to your room this month. 

The Christmas Fair will, it is hoped, prove 
suggestive to many teachers. Certainly it 
proved a great success in the Gary schools. 
The Christmas Carol is an old French song. 
No people quite rival the French in the quaint 
simplicity of their Christmas music. Miss 
Allen has written words that very happily fit 
the music, since the French words were some- 
what unsuited to the primary school child, at 
least, of to-day. 


What to Look for in Our 
January Issue 


The Saturday Morning Story Hour — An 
Experiment in Reading Poems Little Chil- 
dren Love to Recite. 

Twenty Seat Work Suggestions — A Daily 
Program for a Rural School Containing Grades 
1, 2, 3 and 4. 
ay Nature Study — The Stars and the 
Moon. 

_— for a Winter Booklet by Ruth 
ASN. 

Language Lessons — Imaginative Work. 

Myth Studies — Philemon and Baucis. 

Study Picture— Some Charming Babies, 
by a young New York sculptress. 

January Games—The Trades. 

Correlating Paper Cutting. 

Child Verse in Illustration. 








" Twenty- two-Volume 
Schoolroom Library, $1.50 


Here’s the biggest value in juvenile literature ever 
offered. The American Boy in one year gives you the 
equivalent of 22 volumes of reading matter and pictures 
that will win the heart of every boy—7 long story books, 
7 volumes of short stories, 2 volumes of athletics and 
physical culture, a volume each of history, woodcraft and 
nature study, science, manual training and 2 others of 
new inventions, photography, humor, and interestin 
items—fully illustrated and equal to 22 volumes, wort 
at least $25, all for $1.50, 


THE B 
will help you to interest boys and girls who can be interested in no other way. A year’s sub- 
scription to The American Boy is offered by many teachers as a prize for good work—it never 
fails to stimulate keen competition. The American Boy contains clean, censored fiction that 
interests and inspires both boys and girls. There are departments devoted to all boys’ hobbies, 
that keep boys’ hands and minds busy, lots of ideas for classroom work and experiments. The 


American Boy is edited by men who are friends, guides and counselors to 500,000 boys. 
You need this “biggest, brightest, best magazine for boys in all the world.” Subscribe today. 


$1.50 a year 15c a copy at news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
80 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 











100 Musical Geniuses 
Made This Song Book Possible 


These are the picked songs of 100 musical geniuses. In this book are 
the best selections that have withstood the winnowing effects of time. 
No song is here unless it is fit to rank with the world’s best music 
of the people. Every selection has those qualities of melody, beauty 
and heart interest that endear it to those who love music. That is 


why over 2,500,000 copies have been sold—the greatest selling song 
book in the world. 


101 Best Songs 


has displaced other books at many times its price, because no other book 
so compactly presents just the songs that teachers and pupils want. 


RIX Send For Sample Copy “tems 


39 
We want every teacher to write for a free sample nese’ a “ 
copy of this new edition. Examine it carefully, songs, exercises,rote 
note its easy keys, its absolute correctness, its cong, ee. Fer Sane. 
careful selection of just the best songs, and its ing, Dodane a 
wide range of patriotic, sentimental, college, folk same low prices. 
and sacred songs. “Everyday 


Prices: 23 ¢2ch_in 100 lots, F. 0. B. Song Book’’ 
® Chicago; 70c per doz. prepaid by aie oieneia 
mail. Less than 12 at 10c per copy prepaid. popular songs. Uni- 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 j0rm in price, and 
Or more may be made up partly of our - + -y M. Send 
ze “Beginners” or “Everyday Song Book.” for sample copy. 
—— 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg.,Chicago 
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December Nature Study 


(Continued from page 637) 


THE CAT 


Encourage the children to join you in a game 
of “Sharp Eyes” to find out how their kitty 
(or their neighbor’s) eats, moves, plays, sleeps 
and cleans herself. Make this a real game and 
you will find that the children will respond sur- 
prisingly well. When ready to take up the 
study in the schcol-room, ask some child with 
a gentle cat to bring her pet to school. Dis- 
cuss with the children Jane Taylor’s “I Love 
Little Pussy,”’ bringing out why the little girl 
loved her kitty, what care she took of it, and 
how she played with it. Compare the kitty 
in the poem with the cats “Sharp Eyes” ob- 
served, letting the children disclose what they 
discovered playing the game. Decide who 
had the sharpest eyes. 

Cats have lived with people for thousands 
of years. It is said that they were first tamed 
by the Egyptians. After the Crysades, when 
the Europeans began to raise much more grain, 
they became more common in Europe, de- 
stroying the rats and mice which were injuring 
the grain. 

Allow the children to feed the cat in the 
school-room. How does kitty drink? She 
laps up the milk or water with her tongue which 
she bends into the shape of a spoon. Compare 
with the canary’s drinking. 

Watch kitty eat. How does she use her 
teeth? How are they fitted for biting, tear- 
ing, chewing? Compare with our teeth. 
Notice that the cat has biting teeth in front, 
grinding teeth at the sides, and between them 
four long, sharp-pointed teeth, one on each 
side of the jaw, which she uses for seizing and 
tearing meat. 

Discuss kitty’s food: 





THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throvghout America, because it produces satis- 
factory results. St. Paul, Minn., has jus. installed 
the Palmer Method in her schools. It hasalre dy 
‘made good” in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and scores of other large cities, and has 
prove 1 to be as feasible in rural schools asin City 
schools Ask us for copies of Rural School Edition 
of PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 

32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill. 





’ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES ° 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


» AND SAVE NMIDDLENENS PROFIT 


— | 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 








Maps are up-to date. Beautifully lithographed In 
colors, Size 40x58 inches. Cloth backed. Set 
consists of mapsof E. H., W.H., N. A., 8. A,, 
U, 8., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


—_ of the foregoing MAPS with plain 
rollers at to 

and bottom = 70 Cents Each 
Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 
No. 9 Class Records ‘*‘ cme 19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘“ -39 
Ink Crystal~,Per Gallon Pkg. “* +25 


CATALOG 


CATALOG DESCE 








TREE ON REQUEST 
5 & SHOWS WHOLESALE | 
EVERYTHING | 


E 





PRiMARY EDUCATION 


Meat once a day mixed with vegetables cr 
bread. —For a change, boiled rice, oatmeal and 
milk, fish, brown bread. 

Catnip, fresh or dried, for a treat. 

To keep well, cats must have grass. They 
will eat ferns and other house plants if denied 
grass. Some people in cities plant ‘grass in 
flower pots for their cats. 

Sweet milk to drink. Tell how cats on the 
farm wait for their milk at milking time. They 
know the difference between milk and skimmed 
milk. 

Plenty of fresh, clean water where the cat 
can get at it. Take up briefly the cat’s fond- 
ness for birds and mice, and the way she 
catches and eats them. 

How kitty cleans herself: What does kitty 
do after eating? Let the children discover 
that the upper side of kitty’s tongue is rough 
and covered with little prickly points. The 
tongue is pussy’s wash-rag. Let them see how 
thoroughly kitty washes herself after every 
meal. Dwell upon the neatness of cats. 
What does kitty teach us here? 

Smooth kitty’s back the wrong way. What 
do you notice? She has two coats, one of long, 
coarse hair, the other of finer, shorter hair. 
She must work very hard to keep her coats 
clean, because they would easily get dirty and 
wet and make her cold and unhealthy. Ob- 
serve how she uses her tongue as a brush and 
comb. Compare with the canary’s preening. 
Let the children tell how the mother cat cleans 
her kittens, doing all the family washing with 
her tongue. Does kitty ever get new clothes? 

How kitty sleeps. When kitty has made 
herself neat after dinner, what does she often 
do? Takes a nap. How does she curl up? 
What does she do with her paws and tail? 
Her head? How does she keep warm with- 
out any covers? Compare with canary. 

Cats should be kept indoors at night. They 
like a soft, warm bed, a basket or box with 
straw and a piece of carpet. A box of dry 
earth should be kept near the bed if kitty sleeps 
in the house. 

Kitty’s movements. What have you no- 
ticed about the cat’s movements? The} 
are light, quick, graceful, quiet. Kitty walks 
on her toes. Her feet are padded with soft, 
elastic cushions, one on each toe. Her sharp, 
curved claws are drawn back within sheaths 
which keep them covered and sharp for use in 
climbing, catching and holding prey. Let the 
children tell how her fore legs are fitted for 
catching and grasping, her hind legs for 
jumping. How do her feet help her to wash 
and comb her fur? Docs kitty ike to run? 

If kitty is turned out of her home, what does 
she do? The cat is the only one of the tamed 
animals that is able to get its own living. Let 
the children tell how kitty is fitted to support 
herself. She depends upon her soft, noiseless 
movements to catch her food. Sometimes she 
lies patiently in wait for hours until she gets a 
chance to pounce upon her prey. She needs 
sharp eyes to discover her prey. Let the chil- 
dren see how her eyes are adapted to see in the 
night. The pupil contracts in bright light, 
but enlarges in the evening to admit more and 
more light. 

Ilow does kitty find her way in the darkest 
night? By the aid of hcr whiskers, sometimes 
called feclers. These are very sensitive and 
with them she can feel her way about any- 
where. It is cruel to pull k:tty’s whiskers. 
Sometimes just touching them hurts her. 

Kitty’s ears are very quick and alert. 
do they help her in finding her prey? 
does she move them? 

How kitty talks: How does she show when 
she is pleased? She rubs herself acainst us 
and purrs. Cr she jumps in our lap to be 
petted and rubbed. Or she stands upricht, tail 
stiff and perpendicular, ears pointed, mouth 
closcd,and purrs. When angry, kitty’s back is 
arched, her hair stands up, her ears lie flat, 
her mouth is open and she spits, her tail gets 
big and is lashed from side to side. 

How does kitty ask for something to eat? 

¢ How does she ask to go out or to come in? 

Ilow does kitty play? She tries to catch her 
tail. She rollsaball. She plays with a string. 
She plays hide and go seek, or tag. She plays 
house with the little girls, letting them dress 
her up like a doll. 





How 
How 
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What should be done with kitty when we g 
on our vacations? 

Speak about cats’ attachment to places. 

Dy means of stories, bring out the follow 
ing points: 

Affection. 

Intelligence. 

Bravery. 

Memory. 

Patience. 

Maternal instinct. 

Care of other animals’ babies. 

Friendship with other animals. 

Pranks. 


Reading Lessons 


Let the class make reading lessons on thes« 
topics: 

How kitty is like us. 

What kitty can do better than we. 

Kitty’s wonderful body. 


Pictures 
Wide Awake Adam. 


Curiosity — Adam. 

Four Little Scamps — Adam. 

The Cat Family — Adam. 

Dutch Girl and Cat Hecker. 

Puss in Boots Paton. 

\ Fascinating Tale Mime. Ronne 

Cat and Kittens with Clock— Mn Ron- 
ne r. 

A Jewel of Asi 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Russian 1 Persian. 

\ Proud Mother 

The Petitioners. 

Topsy and Eva 


Expression 


Dramatize stories told about cats; for in- 
stance, ‘‘ The Cat That Knew Only One Trick.” 

A child, or group of children, dramatize 
some one thing that kitty does, the other chil- 
dren guess. 


(Continued on next page) 


A DISSECTED MAP of the J, S, 












Each state cut to shape. Ot unusual value to teachers and children 
in the study of geography. Full sized sample in colors 7x11 sent 

tpaid on ounelet aft 25c. Address Educational Map Department. 
jE TABLET & Ticket CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 





Will you give one family 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
acents—you are 
the host. 


31,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
U. 8. by The 
Salvation 
Army. 


Holp us in this 
way to get close 
to these people, 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feed 





Family of Five 

Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Boston Garter 
[ewLu 


will ornament thousands of Christmas trees. 
Get one of theseattractive gift-packages for 
| eachof your men-folks. Itmakesasensible | 
remembrance thatany man will appreciate 
because the “Boston” gives the greatest 
{ satisfaction incomfort and service. The box 
covers show four beautifully colored designs 
—the garter colors are black, white, tan, 
7 baby blue, marine blue, !avender andgray. 







At stores everywhere or by mail postpaid. 


Silk, 50 cents Lisle, 25 cents 


Spi pees eee 
THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG 


Three Months in the Trenches; 
from the Diary of a Boy Soldier. 






BOSTON 





Price, 75 cents, postage paid 


WM. H. ROWE, Publisher 
677 Michigan Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





Montessori Teacher-Trai:.ing School 


Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
preparatory courses. $30,000 building. Basketball, 
Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 


Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three fear course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High Schoo] instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illino‘s 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY 


Box, three dozen branches beautiful holly with clusters 
of brilliant red berries, prepaid parcel post, $1.00. 
6 boxes, $5.00. Lovely bouquet mistletoe full of waxen 
white berries also hanging moss included if order is 
received by Dec. 1. Will ship any date in December. 

By breaking up small you may send your pupils home 
happy the Friday before Christmas with a button-hole 
bouquet of holly, and then have enough left for yourself. 

ontana teacher writes: Box of holly came in per: 

fect condition. My pupils were delighted. Many had 

never seen mistletoe and some had never seen holly. 
Miss L. A. U., Hysham, Montana 


Address P, C. SQUIRES, Gariand, N, C. 











Paste a half-penny Perry picture on paper 
and write the story of the picture underneath. 

Make a scrap-book of linen and paste half- 
penny cat pictures in it. 

Take cardboard three by five inches, cut out 
a kitty from sand paper, paste it on the card- 
board, and write or print underneath “Scratch 
My Back.” 

Cut kitty in different poses for the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Model cats in clay and paint them. 

Draw kitty at play. 

Illustrate stories about cats. 

Cut a string of cats. 


Christmas Songs 
(For six children, with chorus by whole school) 
First (thoughtfully) 


Which song do you love best 
Of all the songs that Christmas brings? 


Se ¢ ond ea ge rly ) 

The one that has so many Angels in it, 
Youseem to see them and to hear their wings, 

All “Hark, the 


Herald Angels Sing!” 


School sings first stanza of hymn.) 


Third (at close of hymn 
Chere is another song that tells 

Ot Shey yherds sitting on the ground; 
\nd wl ‘le they watch, all suddenly, 


Phere’ s glory all around! 
All “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night!” 


chool sings first stanza. 
Fourth (at close) 

And there’s another song so dear. 
About a midnight, still and clea:, 
With Angels playing harps of gold, 
Till everywhere the music rolled! 


All “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear!” 


(School ‘sings first stanza.) 

Fifth (at close. 

There’s one that’s like a lullaby, 
About a little sleepy town, 

A new-born Baby, and the stars 
All looking down. 

All “Oh, 


Little Town of Bethlehem 


(School sings one or two stanzas.) 


Sixth (at close) 
Sut better than all these, so sweet and strong, 
I love the Angels’ Glory-Song! 
Somehow, it seems 
That all the songs that yet belong 
To earth, on Christmas Morn, 
Still hold the dreams 
And glories of that wondrous song 
The Angel’s sang when Christ was born! 


All sing with school very reverently (to any of its 
many settings) 
“Glory to God in the Highest; on earth, peace, 
rs : 


good- -will toward men!” — A. E. A. 








the mattress. 


What is needed is an antiseptic washable 


the mattress and adds to its life. 


wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 





REAL MATTRESS we > 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 


Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 


Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 





TRADE MAREK 


COUGHING, Tickling in Throat, and 
Hoarseness Relieved by 


BROWN’S 
TROCHES 


NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 


Regular Sizes 2c. 50c. $1. At Druggists. 

















JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
Something you need 


FRE in your School 
Willson ’s 
MMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
printing, posters of agric -ultural exhibits, notices, and 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
tories. A samp le envelope containing fifteen different 
le -tters and figure ‘s. together with a descriptive bookle t, 
vill be mailed free. ur letters and figures are used in private an 
public schoo ls as ~My as uni- 
versities, 


nd are endorsed by A B C ] 2 3 
many Boards of Education. . . . . + | . 


Address, Educational Department, 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 


[CASS Se PINS 


MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 
A Special offer, either style pin here ittus- 
iy) trated, with an equal substitution of letters /B.” 
W/ and numerals with one or two colors of best 17 175 


hard enamel. Silver Plate 150 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 300 ea. 
$3.00 per dozen; Solid noid $1.50 ea,, "0.2479 
$15.00 per dozen. Write tor Catalog. Free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 40 BASTIAN BLOG, , ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dislogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces Finger Plays, 
PLA »n Songs, Lllustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67. Chicage 
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The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & CO. 
» 46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 

Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the first 

applic ants from each Post Office for the following Home 

Study Courses taught b aes 
il 








Normal Drawing 
Grammar Schoo! Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookk Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting pes 
Domestic Science Story my ~ 

Enrollment Fee $5.00; tuition Sends neane and 


address to CARNEGIE “COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 








“Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Dixon's Pencils are available at all times, and 
bring good cheer, happiness and contentment to 
those who use them in their school work. 

They are just as useful in January as they are 
in June, and are made to withstand all possible 
changes in condition and climate. 

Attention is now being given by many schools 
to special pencils for writing where a free arm 
movement is desired. 

We make pencils expressly for this purpose, and 
they are appreciated by those teachers who have 
made a study of this particular branch of school 
wor 

On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant 
samples will be sent to any who are interested in 
the use of these materials. 

Kindly mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CATARRH LEADS 
TO CONSUMPTION 





Catarrh is as much a blood disease as 
scrofula or rheumatism. It may be re- 
lieved, but it cannot be removed by simply 
local treatment. It breaks down the 
general health, weakens the lung tissues, 
and leads to consumption. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is so successful in 
the treatment of catarrh that it is known 
as the best remedy for this disease. It 
purifies the blood. Ask your druggist 
for it. 


Gold Medal Crayons 















DUCATIONAL COLOR WORK 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Niw YORK Panis 5 


—" 











Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 

Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 

Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 

81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 














FOR TEETH AND BREATH 
‘Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 


> 
It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
FOr Sozodont now contains Emetine and its as- 
sociated alkaloid—the ;reat dental discovery used 
for Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 
your teeth without pain or warning. 
Therefore figh tth: ing o’ Pyorthea by dail 
of my a aparece pountecth pee aa. 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the enamel. 
Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 25c. 
good druggists. Send 4c for two generous same 
paste, powder or liquid. State which two. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


202 Washington Street New York 
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Five Litile Trees 
This little Tree went to market, 
This little Tree stayed home; 
This little Tree wore candles, 
This little Tree wore none; 
This little Tree cried, “‘ Though I’m wee, 
Give me some!” — 1. &. A. 


A Christmas We wish to call atte ition 
Gift to the advertisement 
. of Sanford & Bennet, 
Autopen Safety, which appears on page 673 
It is not our custom to recommend any 
special advertisement appearing in our 
advertising columns, but having used 
the Safety Autopen for a number of years 
with great pleasure and satisfaction, we 
cheerfully recommend it to our readers 
as one of the best Safety Pens manu- 
factured, and are sure that if you purchase 
one of these pens you will feel perfectly 
satisfied, especially as the manufacturers 
are offering to return the money if you 
do not find it so. As a Holiday gift it will 
be highly appreciated by your friends. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

Thusands can recall the first Christ- 
mas that The Youth’s Companion came 
into the house, and how it was passed 
from one to another as a most precious 
thing, and the beauty of it was that every 
week it was looked for, and pounced upon 
and devoured, and everything else put 
aside for it. You can bring that same 
sense of delight into any home by sending 
The Youth’s Companion to it for a year — 
$2.00 — only four cents a week. 

The Companion Home Calendar goes 
to every new subscriber and to everyone 
who makes a gift subscription. 

The Youth’s Companion, St. Paul St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL FLAG AT THE COM- 
MUNITY RALLYING PLACE 
One of the most significant manifesta- 
tions of wholesome Americanism is the 
tendency of entire communities to make 
their public schools the common rallying, 
place in all matters affecting the general 

welfare. 

Whether it be as a “social center” in 
the more crowded districts of large cities 
or as the meeting place for public lectures 
and entertainments in the rural com- 
munities, the public school is more and 
more coming back to its original position 
as the cradle of patriotism. 

Any teacher whose school has not been 
provided with an American Flag can serve 
her community well by following the sug- 
gestions contained in the advertisement of 
the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana, which appears in another 
part of this issue. 

TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 A MONTH 

All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 
to $1800, have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Run-down, Weak ond Nervous — 
Made Strong by Vinoi 


For the benefit of school teachers and 
girls who overwork and get into highly 
nervous, weak and run-down condition, we 
publish this letter from Dorris Coplier, of 


Fort Worth, Tex. “a go to the | gh 
schoo and take music lessons, and became 
run-down, weak and very nervous, so I 
could not do anything. I would shake 


all over and coud have screamed at times, 
and was really unfit to keep on with my 
tudies. Mother pure hased a bottle of 
Vinol for me and within a week I was bet- 
ter, and in two weeks I had gained five 
pounds and felt fine.” 

It is the curative, strengthening ele- 
ments of beef and cod liver peptones, 
aided by the blood-making, revitalizing 
effect of iron and manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates, contained in Vinol, 
which made it so successful in building up 
health and strength and overcoming 
the nervous condition of Miss Coplier, 
and we ask every school teacher or school 
girl who is in a like condition to try Vinol, 
on their druggist’s guarantee to return 
their money if it fails to benefit. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 








| Drugless Healing 


| Ambitious men and women 
| can become Drugless Physi- 
| cians in short time and earn as 
much as M.D.’s. Dignified pro- 
| fession—no drugs, no surgery. 

HOME STUDY; all books fur- 
—} nished; expenses low,free catalog. 
International College of Drugless Physicians 
Dept.98 , 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


DRAWING-—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 

illustrated Art Annual 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 719, Omaha, Neb. 















Three year course 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Seoeze mitre. 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P& 


“HOW WE SECURED OUR 


LIBRARY” 
An interesting pe eaten booklet 
the personal experience of a 
fo rh a school library but was com 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free 
Address, Educational Publishing Companys 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 7 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 


It is a legitimate and helpful business 








NOTES 
A New Baby’s Want 


I don’t care anything for Santa, 
I won't care if he doesn’t come; 
I do not want a nice new dolly, 
A rattle, nor a ball nor drum; 
No turkey, thank you — I’m so sleepy, 
I only want to suck my 
thumb! A. E. A. 


-Mr. Epwarp C. BUEHRING, for 
seventeen years associated with the edu 
cational department of Rand McNally 
& Company, has been appointed the head 
of the Educational Department to su 
ceed the late Mr. Newkirk. He has also 
been elected a Director of the Company. 
Mr. Buehring is a very popular and able 
man, well known to the educational public, 
and we join with his many friends and ad 
mirers in wishing him continued success. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS FOR 
TEACHERS — $100 A MONTH 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire country 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R 225, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


TOCLS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


While workmanship is of greatest im 
portance the tools the workman uses will 
determine much concerning his efliciency. 

The school-room is usually very deficient 
in the matter of tools. In every well 
appointed school there must be wall maps 
of size sufficient to be of real service. 
These maps must not be exposed to light 
and dust all day, the year round, but must 
be securely covered and yet instantly 
available. 

Blackboard work is a necessity, but 
ordinarily the chalk dust, the noise of 
dropped erasers and other disturbing ele 
ments make such work exccedingly an 
noying. Common decency ordains that 
the best of erasers should be used and 
the trouble as far as_ possible mitigated. 

There is a kind of bookkeeping as truly 
necessary to the tea cher as to the business 
man. You need a_ concise, convenien 
register for record of class work. 

Writing demands good pens and good 
ink. So through the entire list of school 
room activities you need—you must have 
good tools to work with if you are to suc 
ceed. 

E. W. A. Rowles, P 327-331 South 
Market Street, Chicago, will furnish such 


tools at wholesale prices. See their ad- 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Tea ~srs Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 





Au agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © °3t°2°)cton ox 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (CO-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
; > 


Free Literature. Address 




















The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


3 F lass Oo s locall d c 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 6th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nati se 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


the PACIF\ + TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in che Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 


535 New York Block, "Seattie, Washington. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency *yer"" 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


hools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 






























“A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” wrote a Massachusetts city superinten- 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVE 
EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one, of the largest educational papers. Send 
stamp for our new, enlarged, and more helpful manual. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This be oklet i is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN wEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. 











GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine. 





vertisement on page 676. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIc TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 
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THE YOUTH: 
COMPANIO 


has those qualities that make it a necessity in 
the home, it is being used more and more in the 
schools. Its power to inspire, its ideals, its whole- 
some, fascinating stories in perfect English make 


it invaluable for supplementary reading. 








CURRENT EVENTS, NATURE AND SCIENCE, 


EDITORIALS, MISCELLANY. 
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52 times a year—$2.00. 


OUR “BEST TWO” OFFER IS OF GREAT 


VALUE TO TEACHERS. 





Every New Subscriber who at once cuts cut and sends 
this Offer with $2.10 will receive all the following : 


1. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION—52 issues of 1917. 


2. All remaining November and December weekly issues of 


The Companion FREE. ALL FOR 


5. One 15-cent McCall Dress Pattern. 


3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1917. 
4. McCALL’S MAGAZINE—12 Fashion Numbers. $ 1 0 
Your choice on receipt of first copy of McCall's. 


(Send 2-cent stamp for postage.) 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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